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e  have  included  the  Agency's  mission 
statement  in  each  and  every  issue  of  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  over  the  years.  The  mission  state- 
ment serves  as  an  important  reminder  of  the 
foundation  of  our  work  and  efforts.  It  represents 
the  written  touchstone  of  all  that  we  build 
upon — day  by  day  and  week  by  week. 

I'm  calling  your  attention  to  it  today  be- 
cause, yes,  we're  on  a  mission!  And  our  mission 
statement  has  recendy  been  updated: 
•     To  manage  Virginia's  wildlife  and  inland  fish 
to  maintain  optimum  populations  of  all 
species  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Common- 
wealth; 


•  To  provide  opportunity  for  all  to  enjoy 
wildlife,  inland  fish,  boating  and  related 
outdoor  recreation,  and  to  work  diligently 
to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  people  to  hunt, 
fish  and  harvest  game  as  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution  of  Virginia; 

•  To  promote  safety  for  persons  and  property 
in  connection  with  boating,  hunting  and 
fishing;  and 

•  To  provide  educational  outreach  programs 
and  materials  that  foster  an  awareness  of 
and  appreciation  for  Virginia's  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  their  habitats,  and  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  boating  opportunities. 

The  length  of  the  Agency's  mission  state- 
ment has  expanded  but,  in  truth,  it  merely  reflects 
what  we  have  been  doing  all  along.  Two  points 
might  draw  your  eye:  your  right  to  hunt,  fish  and 
harvest  game,  and  our  mandate  to  provide  edu- 
cation and  outreach.  Both  of  these  things  are  ac- 
tually provided  for — and  spelled  out  very  clear- 
ly— in  the  Code  of  Virginia,  our  statutory  com- 
pass. 

The  four  points  of  the  compass,  listed  here, 
represent  the  most  fundamental  tenets  of  what 
we  do  and  what  we  are  all  about.  That  compass 
guides  our  staff  in  the  decisions  they  make  every 
day.  I  hope  that  it  also  might  provide  you  with 
clear  insight  into  those  decisions  and  the  balance 
we  aim  to  achieve. 

But  the  most  important  thing  about  a  mis- 
sion statement  is  that  the  team  finds  it  worthy  of 
the  effort.  On  that  point,  I  can't  help  but  recall 
what  Tom  Hanks — who  played  Captain  Miller  in 
Saving  Private  Ryan — said  when  questioned  by 
one  of  his  men  regarding  their  mission.  He  an- 
swered with,  "This  is  an  excellent  mission,  sir, 
with  an  extremely  valuable  objective,  sir,  worthy 
of  my  best  efforts,  sir." 

Amen  to  that  and  to  our  DGIF  mission! 
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Hunting  Run, 

Spotsylvania  s  new  reservoir,  is 

already  making  waves  among  anglers. 

A  cooperative  effort  between  DGIF 

and  Spotsylvania  County  means 

anglers  are  the  winners. 


photos  and  story 
byMarcN.McGlade 

If  you  have  not  been  to  the  Fred- 
ericksburg area  lately,  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  the  changing  land- 
scape. This  once  sleepy  town  used  to 
sit  well  south  of  the  D.C.  madness. 
Today  it  is  more  reminiscent  of  a  bed- 
room community  of  the  nation's  cap- 
ital and  fast  becoming  more  city-like 
with  each  passing  month. 

So,  needless  to  say,  that  means 
more  and  more  people  are  moving  to 
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Officials  created  Hunting  Run 
Reservoir  for  potable  water  supply, 
but  anglers  represent  another  benefi- 
ciary of  the  project. 


Background 


Kevin  Brooks,  Director  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  for  Spotsylvania 
County,  indicates  construction  of  the 
facility  was  paid  for  by  the  county. 

"We  currently  have  completed 
Phase  I  of  a  two-phase  construction 
project  for  the  park,"  Brooks  says. 
"We  have  installed  the  entrance  to  the 
park,  a  gravel  parking  lot,  a  concrete 
boat  launch  pad  for  use  during  low 
water  conditions,  a  handicapped-ac- 
cessible fishing  dock  and  pier,  and 
have  a  temporary  check-in  station 
and  restrooms." 

The  costs  of  completing  Phase  I 
totaled  $157,600. 

Brooks  says  that  during  the 
Phase  II  construction  they  anticipate 
the  addition  of  a  permanent  check-in 
station,  restrooms  and  a  picnic  shel- 


the  surrounding  Spotsylvania  area. 
The  problem  for  outdoor  enthusiasts 
in  the  region — particularly  anglers — 
is  shrinking  resources  with  more  peo- 
ple vying  for  them. 

A  big  shot  in  the  arm  occurred 
Saturday,  September  29,  2007.  Hunt- 
ing Run  Reservoir,  a  430-acre  trolling- 
motor-only  lake  contained  within 
Hunting  Run  Park,  is  just  what  the 
expanding  region  needed.  At  this 
writing  the  reservoir  is  not  yet  at  full 
pool,  but  with  normal  rainfall  it 
should  not  take  long. 
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ten  Phase  II  will  be  completed  during 
2008.  He  explains  that  additional 
amenities  will  be  added  as  well,  such 
as  hiking  trails,  benches,  picnic  tables 
and  more.  However,  the  facility  will 
not  have  a  campground.  Approxi- 
mately $535,000  is  available  to  con- 
struct Phase  II. 

Whats  the  Catch? 

To  say  the  least,  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
staff  are  excited  about  Spotsy's  new 
fishing  opportunity.  John  Odenkirk 
is  the  fisheries  biologist  for  the  re- 
gion, and  he  is  amazed  at  the  fishery 
thus  far.  Recent  electro-fishing  sur- 
veys have  shown  incredible  numbers 
and  size  structure  of  Virginia's  fa- 
vorite sport  fish:  the  largemouth 
bass. 

"The  average  size  of  adult  large- 
mouth  bass  was  about  3  pounds, 
which  is  amazing,"  says  Odenkirk. 
"We  saw  fish  up  to  52  centimeters  in 
length."  That  translates  to  about  20  l/i 
inches. 

He  says  the  bass  are  eating 
bluegills  and  probably  crayfish.  Dur- 
ing construction,  those  involved  ob- 
viously thought  out  a  plan  to  opti- 
mize habitat  and  construct  a  quality, 
trophy  fishery. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  standing  timber 
left  and  there  are  many  drastic  con- 
tours," Odenkirk  explains.  "There 
are  also  multiple  large  piles  of  cabled 
hardwood  trunks  left  as  fish  piles 
and  structures  by  the  contractor  at 
the  county's  and  our  request." 

The  fisheries  biologist  also  says 
other  species  seen  during  their  sur- 
veys besides  fat  largies  include 
bluegill,  black  crappie,  redear  sun- 
fish,  pumpkinseed,  brown  bullhead 
and  channel  catfish.  Odenkirk  adds 
that  green  sunfish,  chain  pickerel  and 
other  species  may  be  encountered. 
Walleyes  may  be  seen  here  in  the  fu- 
ture. All  fish  populations  are  now 
self-sustaining,  but  if  walleye  are  al- 
located, they  will  be  stocked  in  accor- 
dance with  Department  standards. 

Regarding  management  of  the 
new  reservoir,  the  Department  origi- 
nally stocked  it  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  needed.  It  will  conduct  an- 
nual surveys,  enforce  fishing  and 


Hunting  Run  Reservoir 

St  ct/  Gut/ic& 

•  Who  -  Hunting  Run  Reservoir,  a  part  of  Hunting  Run  Park. 

•  What  -  Spotsylvania  County's  new  430-acre  freshwater  fishery.  Hunting 
Run  Reservoir  is  a  trolling-motor-only  reservoir — the  use  of  outboard  en- 
gines is  prohibited. 

•  When  -  Each  year  from  the  first  Saturday  in  March  through  Columbus  Day 
Weekend  in  October.  Fishing  is  allowed  every  day  during  the  season,  from 
6:00  a.m.  to  dusk  or  8:00  p.m.,  whichever  occurs  first. 

•  Where  -  The  address  of  Hunting  Run  Park  is  9701  Elys  Ford  Road  (Route 
610)  in  Fredericksburg.  From  Interstate  95,  take  Route  3  west  (Exit  130B). 
Continue  on  Route  3  west  for  approximately  7  miles.  Turn  right  on  Elys 
Ford  Road.  Continue  on  Elys  Ford  Road  for  approximately  2  miles.  The  park 
entrance  is  on  the  right.  Follow  road  to  the  parking  lot  and  boat  ramp. 

•  Cost  -  The  proposed  daily  access  permit  is  $3  for  Spotsylvania,  Fredericks- 
burg and  Stafford  residents,  and  $7  for  all  other  jurisdictions.  The  pro- 
posed seasonal  access  permit  is  $8  for  Spotsylvania,  Fredericksburg  and 
Stafford  residents,  and  $25  for  all  others.  The  daily  launch  fee  is  $3  for 
non-county  residents,  with  a  $35  season  pass  available.  Launch  fees  are 
waived  for  Spotsylvania  County  residents  only. 

•  For  fisheries  information  and  regulations  regarding  Hunting  Run  Reservoir, 
contact  the  DGIF's  regional  office  in  Fredericksburg  at  (540)  899-4169,  or 
go  online  at  www.HuntFishVA.com. 

•  To  contact  Spotsylvania  County's  Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  call 
(540)  507-7529,  or  visit  their  Web  site  at  www.spotsylvania.va.us/depart- 
ments/parksandrec  for  additional  information. 

•  Attendants  from  Spotsylvania  County  will  monitor  activities  and  sell  daily 
and  seasonal  passes.  Boat  rentals  and  equipment  will  also  be  available  to 
those  without  private  boats  to  launch. 
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Due  to  low  water  levels,  a  gravel  pad 
was  installed  to  allow  boaters  to  safely 
launch  until  sufficient  rainfall  fills  the 
reservoir.  Page  6:  Ben  (right)  and  Scott 
Stovall  of  Fredericksburg  enjoy  a  day  on 
Hunting  Run  Reservoir. 

boating  laws,  and  provide  manage- 
ment oversight  of  the  fishery. 
Odenkirk  says  such  responsibilities 
might  include  nuisance  aquatic  vege- 
tation control  and  habitat  enhance- 
ment, and  the  Agency  would  do  that 
work  cooperatively  with  Spotsylva- 
nia County. 

DGIF's  Perspective 

Odenkirk  indicates  a  few  species 
of  aquatic  grasses  are  present,  but 
more  may  be  in  the  ecosystem.  He 
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Big  largemouth  bass  are  already  prowl- 
ing the  reservoir.  Biologists  believe  this 
will  become  a  trophy  bass  fishery  within 
a  few  years. 

personally  has  seen  hydrilla  (Hydrilla 
verticillata)  and  southern  naiad  (a 
bushy  pond  weed). 

The  Department's  overall  assess- 
ment of  Hunting  Run  Reservoir  al- 
ready is  off  the  charts.  Odenkirk  says 
this  body  of  water  is  an  excellent 
aquatic  resource  with  great  fisheries 
potential. 

Although  biologists  do  not  yet 
have  growth  data,  they  feel  it  is  rapid 
and  above  average  for  all  species.  The 
size  structure  of  most  populations  is 
excellent. 

The  Department  conducted  a 
survey  in  2006  before  the  lake  was 
available  to  the  public.  They  now 
plan  to  conduct  annual  surveys  since 
the  lake  is  open  for  business.  During 
the  2006  survey,  the  electro-fishing 
catch  rate  was  37  largemouth  bass 
per  hour  measuring  15  inches  or 
more  in  length,  which  is  very,  very 
good,  according  to  Odenkirk. 

Regarding  the  best  areas  of  the 
lake  during  the  survey,  "The  brush 
piles  left  by  the  county's  contractor 
hold  lots  of  big  bass,"  he  says.  "A 
high  percentage  of  fish  were  collected 


Savvy  anglers  will  be  prepared  to  battle 
big  bass  by  choosing  artificial  lures 
that  mimic  baitfish. 


from  the  large  habitat  structures 
placed  around  the  reservoir.  In  all,  six 
of  these  were  sampled  and  they  were 
functioning  as  designed." 

The  potential  seems  incredible. 
As  for  the  top-end  weights  for  the 
various  inhabitants,  Odenkirk's  ex- 
pectations are  huge. 

"I  expect  big  things  over  the  next 
five  years,"  he  says.  "We  should  see 
bass  over  12  pounds." 

Those  are  bruisers  by  anyone's 
measuring  stick.  To  that  end,  all 
species  are  managed  at  state  stan- 
dards except  for  largemouths,  where 
a  slot  limit  is  in  effect. 


The  author's  son,  Justin,  holds  a  feisty  largemouth  taken  from  the  reservoir. 


"A  16-  to  22-inch  slot  limit  is  in 
place  with  only  one  fish  over  22  inches 
allowed  to  be  in  possession  per  day,  al- 
though there  is  a  five  fish  per  day  creel 
total — including  those  under  16  inch- 
es," Odenkirk  explains.  "The  quality 
and  success  of  the  existing  fishery  at  the 
reservoir  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  Depart- 
ment's stocking  program  and  county- 
conducted  habitat  work  prior  to  the 
reservoir's  filling.  I  believe  our  agen- 
cies (DGIF  and  Spotsylvania  County) 
have  enjoyed  a  high  level  of  coopera- 
tion during  the  past  few  years." 

Northern  Virginia 
Ranking 

Although  brand  new  on  the  scene, 
Hunting  Run  Reservoir  is  already  mak- 
ing a  splash  in  the  fisheries  rankings  for 
northern  Virginia  reservoirs  for  large- 
mouth  bass.  Odenkirk  notes  that  many 
of  the  best  district  lakes  for  big  bass  per 
hour  of  electro-fishing  are  consistent 
producers  year  after  year.  Specifically, 
Burke  Lake,  a  public  fishing  lake 
owned  and  intensively  managed  by 
the  Department  in  D.C.'s  backyard, 
continues  to  have  a  phenomenal  bass 
population  and  has  never  dropped 
from  first  place.  However,  Hunting 
Run  Reservoir  nearly  toppled  it  in  2006. 

Clearly,  this  new  water  supply 
boasts  an  outstanding  fishery,  thanks  in 
part  to  the  cooperative  effort  between 
DGIF's  stocking  and  Spotsylvania 
County's  habitat  enhancement  pro- 
grams. 

Visit  Now  While  the 
Action  is  Hot 

Although  the  Fredericksburg  area 
population  continues  to  grow,  so  do  the 
chubby  inhabitants  swimming  in 
Hunting  Run  Reservoir.  Biologists  will 
tell  you  the  first  several  years  a  fishery 
is  open  to  the  public  are  some  of  the 
most  special  the  body  of  water  will  ever 
experience.  With  the  overall  optimism 
the  Department  holds  for  this  fishery  in 
its  infancy,  it  stands  to  reason  the  next 
few  years  will  indeed  be  memorable 
for  anglers  visiting  Spotsy's  new  gem. 

Marc  N.  McGladc  is  a  writer  ami  photographer 
from  Midlothian.  Marc  travels  across  Virginia  and 
other  states  in  the  South  writing  and  photograph- 
ing his  adventures. 
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"If  you  are  a 
serious  trapper, 
you  are  a  student 
of  1 1  different 
animals." 

Jim  Corvais,  Virginia  trapper 
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byTeeClarkson 

It's  cold.  Just  a  few  days  after 
Christmas.  The  wind  whips  a 
chill  off  the  water  as  the  lonely 
honk  of  a  single  goose  drifts  through 
the  thin  fog  across  the  reservoir.  I 
have  been  dreaming  about  this  day 
for  at  least  25  years.  When  I  was  a  kid, 
I  often  imagined  myself  dressed  in 
buckskin,  like  Grizzly  Adams,  living 
off  what  I  could  hunt  and  catch. 
Today  I  would  actually  get  to  work  a 
trap  line. 

Ed  Crebbs  and  Jim  Covais,  the 
trappers,  pull  into  the  parking  lot  a 
few  minutes  later.  They  are  not 
dressed  in  buckskin,  wearing  moc- 
casins, or  sporting  raccoon  skin  hats. 
I  guess  trapping  has  probably 
changed  some  over  the  years. 

Ed  is  58  years  old  and  a  business 
teacher  at  Louisa  High  School.  He 
started  trapping  as  a  walk-along 
when  he  was  just  6  years  old  and 
trapped  consistently  until  he  was  20 
when  he  joined  the  Navy.  He  picked 
it  up  again  in  1991  after  retiring  from 
duty.  Jim  started  trapping  just  a  few 
years  ago  after  retiring  as  a  lieutenant 
from  the  Fairfax  County  police  force. 
The  two  trappers  met  through  the 
Virginia  Trappers  Association  (VTA), 
of  which  Ed  acts  as  the  training  coor- 
dinator for  the  state,  and  now  they 
are  paid  by  Louisa  County  to  trap 
this  reservoir  which  acts  as  the  coun- 
ty water  supply. 

After  loading  into  the  boat,  we 
are  off  across  the  reservoir  to  check 
the  first  set  of  traps.  Ed  and  Jim  have 
already  caught  13  beavers  here 
this  year.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  is  a 
good  thing  for 
today's  outing 
or  not.  The  rising 
sun  offers  little 
aid  against  the  cold 
and  wind  from  the 
boat  ride,  but  my  ex- 
citement masks  any  dis- 
comfort as  we  pull  into  a 
cove  at  the  far  end  and 
hop  out  to  check  the  first 
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A  volunteer  teaches  students  about 
pond  habitat  and  site  conditions,  to 
help  them  become  successful  trappers. 


of  the  seven  sets  Jim  and  Ed  placed 
around  the  reservoir  three  days  ago. 
Nothing  is  in  the  two  traps,  so  we 
move  on. 

Like  most  trappers,  Ed  and  Jim 
only  do  this  part  time.  "I  only  know 
three  or  four  people  that  can  make  a 
living  at  it,"  Ed  says,  adding,  "I  just 
like  being  outside.  Every  time  you  go 
you  see  something  pretty.  Animals 
will  teach  you  everything  there  is  to 
leant  if  you  let  them.  Every  time  you 
pit  yourself  against  an  animal  you 
learn  something  new." 

The  next  set  of  traps  is  in  a  cove 
across  the  way  beside  a  large  beaver 
house.  Everything  looks  promising 
from  my  perspective,  but  again,  two 
steel  foot-traps  roughly  the  size  of 
large  coffee  cans  remain  empty  and 
still  staked  to  the  ground  with  metal 
chord.  We  pull  them  up  and  head  on. 
There  are  still  five  sets  to  go.  Certainly 
we  will  get  something.  Optimism  re- 
mains high. 

The  Virginia  Trappers  Associa- 
tion consists  of  roughly  600  members 
from  around  the  Commonwealth. 
Acting  as  the  VTA  trainer  for  the 
state,  Ed  is  in  charge  of  putting  to- 
gether the  basic  trapping  classes.  Last 
year  the  VTA  held  four:  in  Louisa,  Isle 
of  Wight,  Bedford,  and  another  just 
south  of  Elkton.  The  one-day  class 


Beavers  target  young  trees  in  the  building 
of  dams,  which  alter  stream  conditions. 


Virginia  Trappers  Association 

The  Virginia  Trappers  Association's 
state  convention  and  sportsman's  show  will 
be  held  at  the  Page  County  fairgrounds,  July 
18-20.  There  will  be  booths  and  displays 
from  various  organizations  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Wild  Turkey  Federation  and  others. 
The  VTA  welcomes  anyone  who  wants  to 
learn  more  about  trapping,  or  who  is  just 
curious.  For  specific  information  about  the 
VTA  sportsman's  show  or  the  association, 
visit:  http://www.virginiatrappers.org/. 
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teaches  wildlife  management,  game 
laws,  trapping  techniques,  ethics  and 
animal  diseases,  and  is  open  to  all 
ages  and  levels  of  experience.  From 
there  new  trappers  can  enter  into  the 
mentoring  program  Ed  has  estab- 
lished, which  places  them  under  the 
tutelage  of  more  experienced  veter- 
ans. Trappers  continue  through  the 
ranks  of  apprentice  and  journeyman, 
until  finally  reaching  master.  Specific 
requirements  vary  for  differing  lev- 
els, but  each  includes  catches  of  some 
or  all  of  11  animals  specific  to  Vir- 
ginia: mink,  coyote,  muskrat,  otter, 
red  fox,  gray  fox,  beaver,  opossum, 
skunk,  bobcat  and  raccoon. 

The  next  set  of  traps  is  around  the 
point  where  the  two  men  have  had 
decent  success  this  season,  but  again 
there  is  nothing;  the  same  with  the 
two  traps  in  the  next  set.  Having 
checked  four  of  the  seven  sets  with 
nothing,  my  hopes  begin  to  wane. 
The  excitement  that  previously 
warded  off  the  cold  gives  way  as  the 
frigid  air  pierces  my  jacket.  Ed  and 
Jim,  however,  have  not  lost  a  bit  of 
their  optimism.  In  fact,  Jim  almost 
guarantees  a  catch  at  the  next  set. 

Jim's  path  to  trapping  was  not  as 
straightforward  as  Ed's.  He  grew  up 
the  son  of  a  police  officer  in  Long  Is- 
land, New  York.  As  a  youngster  in  the 
city,  he  rarely  gained  the  opportunity 
to  get  outside  in  the  woods.  Still,  he 
remained  enamored  with  the  image 
of  the  mountain  man  throughout  his 
life.  After  learning  to  hunt  with  a  long 
bow  and  a  flintlock  rifle,  trapping 
seemed  the  next  logical  progression. 

Jim  relishes  the  challenge  of  trap- 
ping. "If  you  are  a  serious  hunter,"  he 
says,  "you  are  probably  a  student  of  a 
particular  animal.  If  you  are  a  serious 
trapper  you  are  a  student  of  11  differ- 
ent animals."  Jim  is  now  mentoring 
under  Ed,  and  credits  the  VTA's  men- 
toring program  for  helping  him  fol- 
low through  with  his  interest  in  trap- 
ping. He  spends  nearly  every  day 
outside  in  the  winter  months,  as  land 
trapping  begins  in  November  and 
water  trapping  in  December.  Each 
runs  through  the  end  of  February. 

The  promise  of  something  at  the 
next  set  turns  empty,  as  two  more 
traps  yield  nothing.  Still  two  more 


sets  to  go.  Nothing  again  at  the  next. 
Still  one  more  set.  Both  Jim  and  Ed 
wear  their  disappointment  on  their 
faces  as  we  fire  up  the  motor  one 
more  time.  Obviously  they  have  no 
confidence  in  the  last  spot.  I  resign 
myself  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  beautiful 
day  to  be  outside;  that  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter whether  we  catch  anything  or  not; 
that,  regardless,  I  have  experienced 
something  I  have  never  experienced 
before;  that  I  have  run  a  trap  line. 

As  Ed  and  Jim  check  the  last  of 
the  traps,  I  focus  my  attention  on  two 
diving  ducks  as  they  skirt  the  reeds 
along  the  bank  and  settle  down  into  a 
cove  about  a  hundred  yards  away. 
Then  I  hear  Ed  from  back  behind  me. 


"You're  not  gonna  believe  this 
Jim,"  Ed  says  as  he  lifts  the  last  of  the 
traps  from  the  water.  "We  got  a 
beaver."  □ 

Tee  Clarkson  is  an  English  teacher  at  Deep  Run 
High  School  in  Henrico  County.  In  the  summer 
he  runs  Virginia  Fishing  Adventures,  a  fishing 
camp  for  kids.  Contact  him  at  tsc!arkson@vir- 
giniafishingadventures.com. 


Both  Ed  and  Jim  run  small  businesses 
trapping  nuisance  animals  in  their  spare  time. 

Ed  Crebbs  -  Central  Virginia  Wildlife 

Management  and  Damage  Control 

edcrebbs@yahoo.com 

Jim  Covais-  Wildlife  Conflict 
Resolutions  jcovais@comcast.net 


With  land  use  changes  leading  to  increased  human-wildlife  interactions,  the  focus  of 
trapping  has  shifted.  Ed  Crebbs  now  spends  a  great  deal  of  trapping  time  managing 
beaver  and  other  nuisance  animals,  in  this  case  for  a  public  water  supply. 
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From  eggs  to 

fingerlings,  Trout 

Unlimited  is 

getting  kids 

interested  in  trout 

as  well  as  their 

environment. 

byBeauBeasley 

How  many  of  us  remember  the 
school  days  we  spent  staring 
out  a  classroom  window  at  the 
trees?  I  know  that  many  a  morning  I 
sat  at  my  desk  and  gazed  out  at  bril- 
liant blues  and  greens  and  pinks — 
and  imagined  myself  wetting  a  line 
down  at  the  local  farm  pond — while 
my  patient  teachers  plodded  ahead 
with  lessons.  And  I  know  that  I  was- 
n't the  only  one.  Apparently  some 
teachers  spent  time  looking  out  those 
windows  when  they  were  students — 
and  now  they've  found  a  way  to 
bring  the  outdoors  into  the  classroom 
itself. 

Mark  Zimmerman,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Education  for  the  Virginia 
State  Council  of  Trout  Unlimited  (a 
statewide  board  that  organizes  TU  ac- 
tivities beyond  the  local  level),  over- 
sees the  popular  "Trout  in  the  Class- 
room" (TIC)  program  and  attempts  to 
meet  whatever  needs  TIC  teachers 
may  have.  He  is  quick  to  credit  Dr. 
David  Jones  of  Martinsville  for  fund- 
ing the  first  TIC  project  in  Virginia 
three  years  back.  Trout  in  the  Class- 
room got  its  start  more  than  20  years 
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The  driving  force  behind  TIC  in  southwest  Virginia  is  Dr.  David  Jones,  a  Martinsville 
orthodontist  shown  here  delivering  eggs  to  teachers  Katie  Majoris  and  Linda  Rachner 
of  the  Carlisle  School. 


Students  participate  in  all  aspects  of  raising  the  trout,  from  feeding  to  tank 
maintenance. 
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Day-old  alevins  hatch  out  and  get  their 
first  look  at  students. 

ago  in  California.  Growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  the  New  York  program  is 
so  large  now  that  TU  has  hired  a  full- 
time  employee  to  manage  it. 

Reading,  Writing 
and  Riverside 

TIC  classes  involve  much  more 
than  simply  dropping  a  few  fish  eggs 
in  a  tank  and  waiting  for  them  to 
hatch.  The  program  is  designed  to 
meet  state  and  federal  education  stan- 
dards and  other  explicit  educational 
goals.  Students  confront  issues  as 
timely  and  relevant  (and  generally 
foreign  to  lessons)  as  water  quality 
standards  and  habitat  management. 
In  developing  a  hypothetical  business 
plan  for  a  chemical  plant,  for  example, 
high-schoolers  discover  that  they 
need  to  consider  how  to  prevent  toxic 
runoff  and  how  to  handle  industrial 
waste,  both  of  which  would  have  dra- 
matic effects  on  the  local  watershed. 


What  might  have  otherwise  been  an 
intellectual  exercise  is  much  more 
easily  internalized  because  the  stu- 
dents' charges — those  little  creatures 
most  directly  affected  by  their  busi- 
ness decisions — are  swimming  by  in 
front  of  them. 

Zimmerman  has  volunteered 
hundreds  of  hours  to  this  project, 
with  no  regrets:  "Having  set  up  TIC 
tanks  in  both  middle  and  high  school 
classrooms,  I've  had  the  opportunity 
to  watch  students  of  different  ages 
marvel  at  the  sight  of  brook  trout 
eggs  and,  later,  to  see  their  excitement 
when  the  eggs  hatch.  Every  time  I  go 
to  the  classroom,  the  kids  are  full  of 
questions.  How  cold  does  the  tank 
have  to  be?  How  long  before  they 
hatch?  How  soon  before  they  start 
swimming?  How  long  will  it  be  until 
we  can  release  them  into  a  stream?" 


Zimmerman  tends  to  wax  philo- 
sophical about  TIC.  "Being  in  the 
classrooms,"  he  says,  "reminds  me  of 
my  own  initiation  into  science  when  I 
was  their  age.  My  high  school  biolo- 
gy professor  and  chemistry  teacher 
especially  piqued  my  interest  with 
similar  hands-on  activities,  leading 
me  to  a  career  in  science  that  proved 
very  rewarding.  I  hope  that  TIC  pro- 
grams inspire  some  of  these  kids  in 
the  same  way  and  help  them  to  be- 
come conservators  of  the  Earth." 

Getting  Started 

The  cost  of  initiating  a  Trout  in 
the  Classroom  project  in  Virginia 
runs  about  $1,300  and  is  covered  by 
local  TU  chapters  scattered  across  the 
state.  Currently,  50  such  TIC  projects 
exist  in  the  Commonwealth;  three  of 


Left:  Fourth  grade  teacher  Carla  Clark  shares  in  the  excitement  of  hatching  trout 
with  her  class.  Right:  A  Carlisle  student  counts  trout  eggs  in  a  breeder  basket  before 
they  have  hatched. 
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the  newest  are  in  Buena  Vista,  Aldie 
and  Waynesboro.  Zimmerman  be- 
lieves that  by  the  end  of  2008  he  may 
be  presiding  over  as  many  as  75  such 
classes,  with  more  coming  online  in 
the  near  future. 

Although  teachers  do  face  some 
minimal  maintenance  issues,  the 
bulk  of  the  work  involves  setting  up 
the  tank,  which  is  done  by  Zimmer- 
man or  a  group  of  TU  volunteers.  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  employees  at  hatch- 
eries around  the  state  rear  the  trout 
eggs  and  deliver  them  to  the  class- 
room. Students  study  the  trout's  en- 
tire life  cycle  from  eggs  to  finger- 
lings — or  fry,  as  baby  fish  are  called. 
At  the  end  of  the  semester,  students 
often  go  on  field  trips  and  release 
their  charges  into  a  local  stream, 


(www.tucamp.org),  held  at  Graves 
Mountain  Lodge  in  Syria,  Virginia, 
from  June  22-27.  Any  high-schooler 
may  attend.  The  cost  is  $550  for  the 
week,  and  all  meals  and  equipment 
are  included.  Partial  and  full  scholar- 
ships are  provided  for  campers  who 
ask  for  assistance.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  George  Gaines  at  202- 
904-3547.  Teachers  or  students  inter- 
ested in  starting  a  Trout  in  the  Class- 
room project  should  contact  their 
local  TU  chapter  (by  looking  online  at 
www.vcru.org)  or  Mark  Zimmerman 
(540-722-4914;  mbzimmerman@ 
comcast.net).    □ 

Beau  Beasley  (www.beaubeasley.com)  is  the 
Vice  President  of  Communications  for  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Council  of  Trout  Unlimited  and  the 
author  of  Fly  Fishing  Virginia:  A  No  Non- 
sense Guide  to  Top  Waters. 
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TIC  specialist  Brian  Williams  removes 
unviable  eggs  from  breeder  baskets  with 
the  help  of  a  student. 


Students  take  their  last  look  at  the 
brown  trout  they  have  raised  before 
releasing  them  into  the  local  stream. 

where  we  hope  the  trout  will  live 
happily  ever  after.  The  main  goal  of 
Trout  in  the  Classroom,  however,  is  to 
connect  youth  to  their  natural  envi- 
ronment. If  the  stream  ends  up  with  a 
naturally  reproducing  population  of 
trout,  that's  considered  a  bonus. 

In  the  Real  World 

Students  don't  have  to  wait  for 
Trout  in  the  Classroom  to  come  to 
their  school  to  immerse  themselves 
in  nature.  This  summer,  kids  can  at- 
tend the  Trout  Unlimited  Tri-State 
Conservation  and  Fishing  Camp 


Rich  Acre  School  students  say  goodbye  to  brown  trout  as  they  are  released  one 
cupful  at  a  time  into  the  Smith  River  in  Henry  County. 


Local  politicians  are  invited  to  participate  with  students  in  the  event. 
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5.  Gordon  Stewart  Middle  School  students  walk  from  the  cave  entrance  building  to 
the  grounds  below.  This  photo  was  taken  from  the  picnic  area  below,  looking  up 
through  the  lovely,  thick  greens  of  the  hillside. 


Moon,  the  Elephant  Head  are  among 
the  most  natural." 

Barker  goes  on  to  describe  a 
speech  by  Beaudry,  followed  by 
prayer  and  singing  of  the  Doxology 
and  a  period  of  profound  silence. 
"The  only  sounds  outside  the  palpi- 
tating hearts  were  water  drippings 
which  for  the  ages  has  been  the  in- 
struments of  God's  hands  in  framing 
this  magnificent  Temple.  To  the  song 
'Marching  Along/  . . .  we  moved  rap- 
idly by  our  relighted  candles  to  the 
exit  near  which  we  caught  sight  of  lit- 
tle bats,  which  congregated  there  in 
large  numbers. 

"...pistols  were  discharged 
about  six  times  while  we  were  there, 
causing  reverberations  which  were 
more  wonderful  than  pleasant." 

Several  Owners 

In  1970  the  UVRPA  was  formed 
and  now  owns  both  Grand  Caverns 


byMarikaByrd 

Millions  of  years  ago,  what  is 
today  known  as  Virginia's 
"Grand  Caverns"  began 
forming.  Originally  the  caverns  were 
known  as  Weyers  (also,  Weir's)  Cave, 
after  Bernard  Weyer  who  discovered 
them  while  on  a  game  trapping  expe- 
dition in  1804.  Subsequently,  the  cave 
was  named  Grottoes  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, and  in  1926  it  was  renamed 
Grand  Caverns  at  the  urging  of  area 
residents  and  tourists,  it  is  reported. 

Today,  the  first  commercially 
opened  (1806)  limestone  caverns  in 
the  U.S.  rival  other  underground  fa- 
cilities in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  for 
attention  from  visitors  who  marvel  at 
their  natural  wonders.  A  70-minute 
tour  along  the  3,800-foot  circuitous 
route  crosses  the  damp,  graveled  dirt 
foundation,  explains  Andy  Wells — 
who  directs  the  Upper  Valley  Region- 
al Park  Authority  (UVPvPA),  owner  of 
the  caverns.  Low-hanging  or  narrow 
passages,  solid  steps,  and  strong 
handrails  help  visitors  traverse  a  vast 
subterranean  network.  The  under- 
ground colorations  originate  from 
manganese  (gray),  calcite  (white), 
and  iron  oxide  (red). 


Civil  War  Respite 

During  the  Civil  War  and  "Valley 
Campaign,"  the  caverns  became  a 
respite  for  both  Confederate  and 
Union  soldiers.  On  September  27, 
1864,  Fitzhugh  Lee  moved  to  Weirs 
Cave  and  met  the  14th  Pennsylvania 
Calvary.  The  14th  is  the  only  group  to 
be  authorized  to  inscribe  Weirs  Cave 
on  its  flag  (noted  in  the  War  Journal  of 
Louis  N.  Beaudry,  5th  New  York  Cal- 
vary; McFarland,  ed.  Richard  E. 
Beaudry). 

Elmer  J.  Barker,  of  the  Crown 
Point  New  York  5th,  describes  the 
near-religious  visit  underground: 

"Those  entering  the  caverns  took 
plenty  of  candles  with  them  since 
lighting  was  not  yet  available  there. 
The  soldiers  told  of  lights  on  the  crys- 
tal surfaces  which  made  a  pretty  ef- 
fect. They  had  never  seen  anything 
like  it. 

"Marvelous  beauties  and  sub- 
lime glories  which  I  was  permitted  to 
behold,  and  far  surpassed  what  I  had 
anticipated.  Washington  Hall  with 
statue,  its  Eagle's  Wings  is,  I  think, 
the  most  sublime  place  in  the  whole 
cave,  while  Lady  Washington's  Toilet 
Room  and  the  Garden  of  Eden  are  the 
finest.  The  winter  scene,  the  Rising 
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Top:  Signature  placed  on  cavern  wall  by 
Bernard  Weyer. 
Above:  This  is  the  most  famous  signature 
in  the  caverns:  W.  W.  Miles,  Capt.  14th  PA 
Calvary,  Sept.  26,  1864. 
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and  the  Natural  Chimneys  at  Mount 
Solon.  Not  only  a  fantastic  geological 
formation,  the  chimneys  are  the 
home  of  North  America's  oldest  con- 
tinuously held  sporting  event,  the 
Natural  Chimneys  Joust.  According 
to  Wells,  the  authority  was  formed  to 
provide  enhanced  regional  recre- 
ational opportunities  for  the  counties 
of  Augusta  and  Rockingham  and 
cities  of  Harrisonburg  and  Staunton. 
The  Hollis  Stover  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  purchased  the  caverns  in  1926. 
A  job  as  an  executive  secretary  al- 
lowed Miss  Gladys  Kellow  to  make 
the  purchase  after  seeing  an  adver- 
tisement in  Ohio's  Cincinnati  Inquirer. 
Miss  Kellow  and  mother  Dorothy 
bought,  lived  on,  and  managed  the 
property  until  1970.  Kellow  never 
wanted  the  caverns  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  anyone  who  would  destroy 
their  natural  value,  it  is  said. 


Cave  formations  often  appear  to  have  distinctive  shapes.  This  one  above  is  seen  as 
many  things,  including  an  eagle,  alligator  or  rhino.  Below:  Students  are  enthralled  by 
the  splendor  of  the  cavern  during  a  tour  led  by  education  specialist  Barbara  Loflin. 
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Cave  colors  come  from  manganese 
(gray),  calcite  (white),  and  iron  oxide 
(red).  A  cross-section  of  a  stalagmite  is 
shown  below. 

At  the  dedication  ceremony,  U.S. 
Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Jr.  said, 
"The  caverns  will  be  preserved  for 
generations  to  come  . . .  through  the 
generosity  of  a  very  great  lady.  'Open 
space  for  urban  man  to  escape  the 
conflicts  of  everyday  life  is  a  job' 
which  will  require  the  efforts  on  the 
federal,  state  and  local  levels."  (July  1, 
1974,  Daily  News  Record) 

The  National  Park  Service  desig- 
nated Grand  Caverns  a  National  His- 
toric Landmark  on  February  22, 1974. 
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Education  for  All  Ages 

The  newest  addition  to  the  cav- 
erns property  is  the  Living  Cave/ 
Living  River  program.  According  to 
Paul  Bugas,  DGIF  fisheries  biologist, 
a  display  located  in  a  series  of  rooms 
at  the  cavern  entrance  integrates 
karst,  or  limestone,  geology  with  sur- 
face and  groundwater  resources  of 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  A  450-gallon 
aquarium  hosts  native  and  natural- 
ized fish  species  from  the  nearby 
South  River.  Next  door,  DuPont  con- 
structed a  one-of-a-kind  macro-in- 
vertebrate tank  which  allows  stu-   | 
dents  to  observe,  catch  and  identify  £ 
myriad  benthic  critters  that  live  in  the  I 
river.  Six  other  hands-on  activities  =* 
allow  students  to  explore  how  water  f 
forms  caves,  recharges  groundwater,  © 
and  hosts  a  diverse  biological  com- 
munity. 

Bugas  adds  that  the  idea  behind 
Living  Cave /Living  River  is  to  give 
teachers  and  students  a  safe,  conven- 
ient venue  for  a  meaningful  water- 
shed experience.  DGIF  sees  Living 
Cave /Living  River  as  an  opportuni- 
ty to  teach  children  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large  about  the  importance  of 
watersheds  in  our  lives  and  how  bio- 
logically diverse  such  resources  can 
be.  Read  a  detailed  description  of  this 
program  written  by  Kathy  Adams  in 
the  September  2007  issue  of  Virginia 
Wildlife. 

Kessa  D.  Boyd,  teacher  at  the  S. 
Gordon  Stewart  Middle  School  in 
Fort  Defiance,  affirms  that  Grand 
Caverns  and  partners  "...  have  pro- 
vided local  educators  with  a  priceless 
educational  resource.  They  [stu- 
dents] finish  the  day  exhausted, 
Ik     but  with  a  great  idea  of  what  is 
^k      going  on  in  the  environ  ment 
^W     around  them." 

Boyd    continues, 

"There  is  no  way  that  we 

could  have  provided  such 

a  top-notch,  relevant 

meaningful  watershed 

experience  without  the 

hard  work  of  volunteers  . . . 

We  are  not  the  only  school  to 

benefit  from  their  hard  work, 

but  you  would  be  hard  pressed 

to  find  anyone  who  appreciates 


A  new  macro-invertebrate  lab  (above). 
Trails  along  the  South  River  (below)  are 
among  the  many  attractions  found  here. 


A  stone  lodge  houses  the  caverns  business  office,  gift  shop  and  conference  room. 


their  efforts  more  than  we  do  here  at 
Stewart  Middle  School." 

On  the  Birding  Trail 

Along  the  Virginia  Birding  and 
Wildlife  Trail  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  hummingbirds,  cardinals  or 
finches  flitting  around;  a  chipmunk 
or  gray  squirrel  may  be  about  the  task 
of  finding  food.  Both  white-tailed 
deer  and  the  occasional  black  bear 
have  been  sighted,  according  to 
Charmaine  Detrow,  caverns  educa- 
tion coordinator.  At  times  they  hear, 
but  have  not  seen,  a  screech  owl.  On 
site,  bluebells,  sassafras  and  walnut 
trees  can  be  found. 

The  South  Fork  of  the  Shenan- 
doah River  borders  the  park,  and 
fishing  is  available.  Hikers  enjoy  a 
cool  and  refreshing  walk  beside  calm 
waters  and  the  chance  to  see  a  great 
blue  heron  catching  its  next  meal. 

Little  brown  and  eastern  pip- 
istrelle  bats  took  up  residence  at 
Grand  Caverns  with  the  installation 
of  bat  gates  by  a  group  of  volunteers, 
according  to  Wells. 

Detrow  reports  that  Grand  Cav- 
erns offers  over  2.5  miles  of  combined 
hiking  and  biking  trails  throughout 
the  112-acre  property,  some  of  mod- 
erate difficulty;  Wells  refers  to  other 


seasonal  offerings  at  the  park:  tennis 
courts,  picnic  shelters,  swimming 
pool,  horseshoe  pits,  volleyball, 
miniature  golf  and  a  playground. 

Become  a  State  Park? 

Discussions  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Recreation 
and  the  UVRPA  continue,  to  possibly 
bring  Grand  Caverns  into  the  state 
parks  system.  Current  acreage  would 
need  to  expand  for  this  to  happen, 
Wells  explains. 

A  2002  general  obligation  bond 
issue  set  aside  money  for  park  expan- 
sion and  land  acquisition.  Gary 
Waugh,  spokesperson  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Recre- 
ation, says  that  the  bond  issue  pro- 
vided funds  for  acquisition  of  a  state 
park  in  the  middle  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley area.  It  identified  the  Upper  Val- 
ley Regional  Park  Authority  as  one 
candidate.  Waugh  emphasizes  that 
this  would  involve  working  with 
willing  owners  and  not  the  taking  of 
land  by  eminent  domain. 

A  sticking  point  right  now  is 
funding  needed  to  upgrade  current 
facilities  before  they  become  part  of 
the  state  parks  system.  According  to 
conservative  estimates,  this  could 
cost  more  than  five  million  dollars, 
says  Waugh.  Efforts  continue  to  pull 
together  sufficient  resources  and  land 
to  make  this  a  feasible  project  and 
provide  the  recreational  activities 
area  citizens  want  and  deserve. 

Incredibly,  the  scenic  grandeur  of 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  is  matched — 
even  surpassed — below  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Indeed,  and  as  Wells  de- 
clares, Virginia's  Grand  Caverns 
have  offered  the  public  a  breathtak- 
ing panorama  of  subterranean  beau- 
ty since  1806.    □ 

Marika  Byrd,  of  Glen  Allen,  is  a  freelance  writer 
and  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Outdoor  Writers 
Association. 

For  More  Information 

Grand  Caverns 

P.O.  Box  478 

Grottoes,  VA  24441 

888 /430-CAVE  (2283) 

1-540-249-5729 

www.uvrpa.org  /  grandcaverns.htm 
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Virginia  hosted  the  best  of 

the  best  at  the  Master 

National  Retriever  Club's 

championships. 

byKenPerrotte 


umans  and  animals  have 
teamed  as  hunting  partners 
s  for  millennia.  Horses  and 
elephants  have  been  used  as  trans- 
portation and  as  shooting  platforms 
for  hunters.  Falcons  can  be  trained  to 
catch  small  game  and  return  it  to 
their  handler.  Cats  can  be  trained  to, 
uh  . . .  let's  forget  about  cats. 

The  point  is:  Even  with  all  the 
various  pairings  existing  in  hunting 
lore,  few  human  and  animal  hunting 
partnerships  can  ever  approach  the 
bond  and  teamwork  between  a  bird 
hunter  and  a  retriever. 

Watching  a  well-trained  and  en- 
thusiastic retriever  can  put  a  warm 
glow  on  the  coldest  mornings  in  a 
duck  blind  or  a  pheasant  field. 

For  a  week  in  October  2007,  325 
of  the  nation's  top  retrieving  dogs 
demonstrated  their  skills  in  Virginia 
during  the  Master  National  Retriever 
Club's  (MNRC),  annual  hunting  tests 
that  pit  the  dogs  against  challenging 
scenarios.  Unlike  competition  field 
trials  where  dogs  compete  against 
each  other,  this  event  tests  purely 
against  standards  of  retrieving  excel- 
lence. 

Shady  Grove  Kennel  in  Reming- 
ton and  the  Virginia  Department  of  I 

Dogs  competing  in  the  MNRC  cham- 
pionships must  qualify  across  five, 
progressively  difficult  series  of  tests. 
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Game  and  Inland  Fisheries'  C.  F. 
Phelps  Wildlife  Management  Area 
(WMA)  in  Fauquier  County  served  as 
venues  for  the  2007  event.  Waterfowl- 
oriented  tests  were  staged  out  of 
Shady  Grove,  the  event's  headquar- 
ters. A  spacious  Phelps  WMA  hillside 
was  planted  and  groomed  for  upland 
bird  retrieving  tests. 

Dogs  qualifying  twice  at  the  Mas- 
ter National  event  are  designated 
"Master  National  Hunters,"  which 
enhances  their  pedigree  and  attrac- 
tiveness to  bird  hunters.  Dogs  quali- 
fying three  times  in  the  national 
events  enter  the  Master  National  Hall 
of  Fame. 

Qualifying  dogs  and  their  owners 
are  also  awarded  a  ribbon  and  a  com- 
memorative pewter  plate,  signifying 
their  lofty  status  among  hunting 
dogs. 

Trust,  *-*l«;ill 

<uicl 
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"These  are  the  best  dogs  in  the 
country — not  the  state,  the  country," 
Neil  Selby  declares  while  watching  a 
black  Labrador  race  through  a  small 
pond  with  a  downed  mallard.  "All  of 
these  dogs  are  master  hunters." 

Qualifying  to  compete  in  the  na- 
tionals can  be  complicated,  with  a  re- 
quirement to  complete  multiple  mas- 
ter-level tests  at  MNRC  member 
clubs.  Most  dogs  in  a  national  event 
have  also  earned  a  Master  Hunter  title 
from  the  American  Kennel  Club. 


Board  Chairman  Jimmy  Hazel  (right) 
discusses  the  upland  bird  competition 
at  the  C.  F.  Phelps  Wildlife  Management 
Area  with  Ed  Thibodeaux  and  Barbara 
High  tower. 


Ed  Thibodeaux  of  Satin  Belle  Hunting  Retrievers  in  Morse,  La.,  prepares  to  take  a 
pheasant  one  of  his  dogs  has  successfully  retrieved. 


Retriever  clubs  belonging  to  the 
MNRC  compete  to  host  the  annual 
tests.  The  Rappahannock  River  Re- 
trievers Club  sponsored  last  Octo- 
ber's Master  National  test. 

Dogs  must  qualify  across  five/ 
progressively  more  difficult  series 
during  the  Master  National's  test  to 
win  the  coveted  plate. 

For  example,  dogs  may  face  a 
water  retrieve  series  or  a  land-water 


retrieve  combination  series.  A  triple 
retrieve,  featuring  three  downed 
birds  with  a  "double  blind,"  meaning 
the  dog  doesn't  know  exactly  where 
two  of  the  downed  birds  are  located, 
are  among  the  waterfowl  and  upland 
scenarios. 

Selby,  Shady  Grove  owner  and  a 
highly  respected  retriever  trainer, 
validated  the  course  with  a  trained 
dog  before  each  day's  tests,  assessing 
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test  mechanics  and  ensuring  each 
dog  had  a  fair  chance. 

Selby  says  it  takes  a  minimum  of 
two  years  of  training  to  get  dogs  to 
perform  at  this  level. 

Bird  hunters  are  likely  familiar 
with  the  term  "marking  the  bird,"  or 
visually  capturing  the  location  where 
it  fell.  Good  retrievers  also  mark 
birds,  albeit  from  a  vantage  point 
often  two  or  three  feet  lower  than 
their  human  partner.  The  best  dogs 
often  execute  flawless  retrieves  inde- 
pendent of  hunter  instruction. 

Sometimes,  though,  the  hunter 
has  the  best  view  of  a  falling  bird.  The 
hunter  counts  on  the  dog  to  skillfully 
and  obediently  follow  instructions. 
Whistles  and  hand  signals  guide  the 
dog  to  the  bird's  estimated  location. 
From  there,  the  dog's  visual  and  ol- 
factory senses  take  over. 

Jim  Huston,  MNRC  regional  di- 
rector from  Portland,  Oregon,  says 
top  scores  in  a  triple  retrieve  scenario, 
where  the  dog  is  allowed  to  see  all 
three  birds  fall,  come  when  the  han- 
dler never  blows  the  whistle.  The  dog 
remembers  all  marks,  expeditiously 
and  independently  retrieving  each 
bird.  If  a  handler  directs  the  dog  to 
two  of  the  three  birds,  the  dog  fails. 

"That's  what  we  call  a  good 
mark,"  Huston  says,  referring  to  a 
dog  locating  the  third  pheasant  with- 
out any  hunter  aid.  The  dog  was  fac- 
ing elimination  after  requiring  assis- 
tance with  the  second  bird  and  the 
crowd  offered  a  happy  round  of  ap- 
plause. 

One  big  challenge  is  that,  after  an 
area  is  used  for  hours  each  day,  resid- 
ual bird  smells  can  intoxicate  the  re- 
trievers. Fold  in  a  double-blind  re- 
trieve, where  the  dog  must  pick  up  a 
certain  bird  first  while  the  wind  car- 
ries the  heady  scent  of  another  bird 
directly  into  its  nostrils,  and  you  can 
see  how  trust  and  obedience  become 
key. 

A  dog  could  easily  second-guess 
handler  commands  when  every 
sense,  every  instinct  tells  it  to  get  the 
other  bird  it  just  knows  is  nearby.  The 
dog  must  trust  the  hunter,  follow  di- 
rections, and  find  the  required  bird. 

"See,"  Selby  says,  gesturing  to- 
ward the  field  where  a  dog  raced 
around,  seemingly  disoriented  for  a 
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How  well  a  dog  handles  a  retrieve  by 
using  a  soft  mouth  approach  is  one  of 
the  many  skills  judged. 


few  seconds,  "the  judges  won't  carry 
that  dog  through  to  the  next  series  be- 
cause he  forgot  the  mark  of  that 
bird." 

The  dog's  dejected  owner 
clipped  a  leash  onto  the  retriever's 
collar  and  led  him  off,  muttering, 
"Somedays,  they're  just  a  dog  ..." 

Huston  says  judges  also  look  to 
see  how  the  dog  handles  the  bird 
during  the  retrieve,  using  what  many 
call  a  "soft  mouth"  approach. 

"One  of  our  requirements  is  that 
the  bird  be  brought  back  healthy,  not 
chewed  up.  That  would  be  a  serious 
flaw.  The  concept  is  that  the  dog  re- 
trieves everything,  and  everything  it 
retrieves  is  delivered  fit  for  consump- 
tion," Huston  explains. 

This  was  the  first  time  the  master 
hunter  test  was  staged  in  Virginia. 
Warm  autumn  temperatures  are  a 
concern  this  far  south.  Overheated 
dogs  can  have  their  sense  of  smell 
hampered  with  warm  breezes.  But 
daily  scheduling  and  close  handler 
attention  and  care  mitigated  Old  Do- 
minion weather  concerns. 


Neil  Selby,  right,  confers  with  Ray  Muth 
about  a  technical  aspect  of  the  water- 
fowl portion  of  the  retriever  tests. 
Selby's  Shady  Grove  Preserve  in 
Remington  hosted  part  of  the  event. 


Among  those  enjoying  ringside 
seats  at  the  Phelps  WMA  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  James  W.  Hazel  of  Oakton 
and  Bradley  Sisson,  Rappahannock 
River  Retrievers  Club  president. 

Beyond  attending  to  demonstrate 
Virginia's  support  of  these  events, 
Hazel  explains,  "I  just  love  bird  hunt- 
ing and  bird  dogs  . . .  this  is  a  natural 
for  me.  Plus,  I'd  heard  how  good 
Phelps  looked  and  just  had  to  see  it." 
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Bill  Teague  of  Nacogdoches, 
Texas  and  MNRC's  regional  vice 
president,  watched  alongside  Hazel. 
"They've  been  extremely  support- 
ive," Teague  credits  DGIF,  adding, 
"This  is  a  huge  undertaking." 

Teague  explained  that  just  before 
the  competition,  he  had  to  "put 
down"  his  beloved  yellow  lab 
"Hope"  due  to  a  brain  tumor. 

"She'd  be  here  with  me  today," 
he  says,  voice  trailing  off  and  eyes 
moistening. 

Dr.  Becky  Malpus,  a  Thomas- 
ville,  Georgia,  veterinarian  and  re- 
triever trainer,  was  among  the  com- 
petitors trying  to  qualify  dogs.  At  the 
Phelps'  start  line,  her  dog  "Doc"  in- 
tently marked  birds,  coiling  to  launch 
like  an  Olympic  sprinter. 

When  Doc  successfully  located 
the  final  bird  and  the  crowd  applaud- 
ed, Malpus  pumped  her  fist  into  the 
air.  The  announcer  chuckles,  "The 
ever-stoic  Becky  Malpus." 

Malpus  said  Virginia's  country- 
side reminded  her  of  south  Georgia. 
She  praised  local  farmers  who  let 
competitors  train  on  their  ponds, 
"just  by  asking." 

She  hailed  the  Virginia  courses, 
stating,  "This  is  very  beautiful,  very 


unique.  Your  dog  has  got  to  either 
know  where  the  birds  are  or  not.  It's  a 
clean,  simple  set-up.  When  you  walk 
away  from  that  line,  you  know  if 
you've  done  it  right  out  there." 

Bill  Teague  likes  the  event's  ca- 
maraderie. "People  can  root  for  each 
other.  They're  in  competition  with  a 
standard,  not  each  other,"  he  says, 
adding,  "Roughly  25  to  30  percent 
will  qualify.  There's  not  a  lot  of  room 
for  error." 

Jim  Huston  explains,  "There's  no 
money  to  this;  it's  pass-fail.  But,  the  fi- 
nancial impact  is  that  if  you  have  a 
male  dog,  the  stud  fees  go  up  and  if 
you  have  a  female  dog,  the  puppy 
fees  go  up.  You  have  a  dog  that  has 
proven  it  can  do  well.  Overall, 
though,  the  emphasis  is  to  promote 
better  trained,  better  retrieving  hunt- 
ing dogs." 

Jerry  Sims,  DGIF  regional  biolo- 
gist, says  grooming  a  wildlife  man- 
agement area  field  for  hunting  tests 
and  field  trials  works  well  with  the 
Department's  charter  to  employ  the 
area  for  all  things  wildlife  related. 
The  Phelps  field  can  also  be  used  as  a 
retriever  field  trial  course  with  a 
reservation,  he  says. 

"Retrievers  are  wildlife-related 


A  retriever  at  the  C.  F.  Phelps  WMA 
launches  into  its  search  for  a  downed 
bird.  Below:  Ah,  success! 


recreation.  They  are  a  conservation 
tool  and  help  prevent  waste  of  game. 
Everyone  who  hunts  ducks  or  up- 
land birds  can  understand  the  exam- 
ple of  a  retriever  helping  locate  a 
duck  that  may  not  have  been  well  hit, 
or  a  bird  that  fell  into  dense  cover," 
Sims  explains. 

Sims  says  the  habitat  work  at 
Phelps  will  support  small  game  such 
as  rabbits  and  attract  game  birds  such 
as  doves  long  after  any  retriever  trials 
have  concluded.  Even  deer  and 
turkey  should  appreciate  the  planted 
offerings.    □ 

Ken  Perrotte  is  a  writer  and  outdoor  colum- 
nist for  the  Fredericksburg  Free  Lance- 
Star  who  lives  in  King  George,  Virginia. 

For  More  iOo-taAljs 

■  Master  National  Retriever  Club 
www.masternational.com 

•  Rappahannock  River  Retriever 
Club;  www.rrrclub.com 

•  Shady  Grove  Kennel,  Hunting  Pre- 
serve and  Sporting  Clays 
www.shady-grove.com 

•  C.  F.  Phelps  Wildlife  Management 
Area 
www.HuntFishVA.com/wmas/ 
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story  and  illustrations 
by  Spike  Knuth 

m  ike  their  larger  cousins,  the  little 
■  flycatchers  are  part  of  the  family 
1^  Tyrannidae  but  in  the  genus  Em- 
pidonax.  They  are  smaller  and  short- 
tailed  and  include  five  species:  the 
Acadian,  willow,  alder,  least  and  yel- 
low-bellied, which  breed  in  or  mi- 
grate through  Virginia.  A  number  of 
subspecies  are  found  in  different  re- 
gions and  habitats  across  the  country. 
They  are  all  about  the  same  size 
of  5  to  6  lA  inches  and  usually  have 
two,  buffy-white  bars  and  eye  rings 
of  some  sort.  The  Empidonax  flycatch- 
ers are  so  similar  in  appearance  that 
only  an  expert  can  tell  them  apart, 
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even  when  in  the  hand. 
While  they  are  not  great  song- 
sters, their  songs  or  calls  are  dis- 
tinctive, and  the  best  way  to  identify 
them  is  by  their  voices — especially 
during  breeding.  In  some  cases  they 
may  be  identified  according  to  the 
habitat  in  which  they  are  found,  but 
their  plumages  vary  according  to  age 
and  season. 

Empidonax  flycatchers  are  as  ag- 
gressive as  their  big  cousins  when  de- 
fending their  territories.  They  have  a 
habit  of  perching  at  the  top  of  a  tree, 
shrub  or  some  kind  of  upright,  usual- 
ly barren  branch,  pole  or  post.  Here 
they  wait  for  insects — their  primary 
food — flying  up  and  plucking  them 
out  of  the  air.  They  are  equipped  with 
bills  that  are  wide  at  the  base  and  sur- 
rounded by  hair-like  bristles  to  aid  in 
capturing  their  victims. 

They  also  tend  to  be  found  in 
close  proximity  to  water,  frequently 
in  and  around  swamps,  ponds, 
streams,  swales  and  other  wet  areas. 
The  least  flycatcher  is  found  mainly 
in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  west- 
ern Virginia;  the  alder,  in  the  northern 
Virginia  mountains;  the  willow,  in 
the  mountains  and  western  Pied- 
mont; and  the  Acadian,  statewide. 
The  yellow-bellied  breeds  farther 
north  and  migrates  through  Virginia. 

(Empidonax  viriscens) 

Although  it  carries  the  name 
"Acadian,"  it  is  not  found  in  old  Aca- 
dia (Nova  Scotia).  Originally  all 
members  of  the  genus  Empidonax 
were  tagged  with  the  name  Acadian. 
As  years  went  by,  biologists  began 
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sorting  out,  identifying,  and  renam- 
ing the  different  species,  with 
viriscens  retaining  the  name  Acadian. 

The  Acadian  appears  dark  gray- 
ish to  grayish-olive  green  above,  but 
when  the  light  hits  it  right,  a  greenish 
tinge  is  evident.  The  name  viriscens  is 
Greek,  meaning  "greenish,"  and  one 
of  its  other  names  is  green  flycatcher. 
Its  underparts  are  dull  white,  dusted 
with  washes  of  light  gray,  yellow  or 
green  on  its  upper  breast  and  flanks. 
The  bird  has  a  conspicuous  eye  ring 
and  double  wing  bars. 

This  little  flycatcher  is  secretive 
and  solitary  and  is  usually  heard 
rather  than  seen.  Its  song  is  a  two  or 
three  syllable  "pit-see"  with  a  sharp 
upward  inflection  at  the  end.  It  also 
has  a  short  "peet"  call.  Toward  fall, 
when  it  begins  to  migrate,  it  becomes 
silent  as  do  all  the  little  flycatchers. 

It  favors  dense,  shaded  forests  of 
beech  as  well  as  southern  swamp- 
lands of  cypress  and  tupelo  gum 
draped  with  Spanish  moss.  Small 
mountain  streams  lined  with  rhodo- 
dendron and  linear  forest  corridors 
are  also  typical  habitats.  Acadians 
show  up  here  in  early  April.  The  bird 
builds  a  nest  that  is  shallow  and  frail 
looking,  usually  in  the  forks  of  hori- 
zontal limbs  and  often  over  water. 
Plant  fibers  such  as  strips  of  bark, 
plant  stems  and  grasses  are  all  held 
together  with  spider  silk.  Nests  in 
southern  swamps  feature  Spanish 
moss.  The  nest  itself  is  said  to  be  so 
thin  that  the  two  to  four  eggs  within 
can  actually  be  seen  through  the  bot- 
tom. 


Acadians  feed  mainly  on  flying 
insects  and  probably  some  small  wild 
berries  in  late  summer.  They  do  so 
from  a  perch  on  a  dead  branch  in  the 
shade  under  the  main  forest  canopy, 
sitting  motionless  except  for  an  occa- 
sional jerk  of  the  tail  when  they  sing 
or  call.  A  larger  flycatcher,  the  eastern 
wood  pewee  has  a  similar  habit  but  is 
identified  by  its  lack  of  wing  bars  and 
eye  rings.  Acadian  flycatchers  begin 
moving  south  to  their  wintering 
grounds  in  Columbia  and  Ecuador  in 
late  August  and  early  September. 

(Empidonaxtraillii) 

Many  older  bird  books  lumped 
the  willow  flycatcher  with  its  look- 
alike  cousin,  the  alder  flycatcher,  and 
listed  them  as  the  Traill's  flycatcher. 
Now,  however,  willows  are  consid- 
ered a  separate  species  but  any  differ- 
ences are  not  discernible.  Both 
species  are  about  5  Vi  to  6  inches  long 
and  of  similar  colors  and  markings. 

The  willow  flycatcher  is  basically 
plain  olive  above  with  its  crown  and 
hindneck  slightly  grayer  and  less 
brown.  Its  rump  and  upper  tail 
coverts  are  paler  and  more  brownish- 
olive.  The  wings  are  darker,  with 
olive-whitish  wing  bars  and  eye 
rings.  The  sides  of  the  head  and  neck 
are  paler  and  the  throat  is  white.  Its 
underparts  are  dull  white  with  pale 
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brownish-gray  or  olive  flanks,  and  its 
belly  is  tinged  with  yellow.  It  tends  to 
be  browner  than  the  alder  flycatcher. 

The  best  way  to  distinguish  the 
willow  flycatcher  is  by  its  song  and 
call — described  as  "fitz-bew."  It  fre- 
quently flips  its  tail  upward  when 
doing  so.  It  favors  swampy  willow 
and  alder  thickets  or  other  small  de- 
ciduous trees  and  shrubs  around 
ponds,  slow-flowing  streams, 
swampy  open  areas  of  woodlands, 
and  even  upland  pastures  with 
brushy  growths. 
In  typical  fly- 
catcher fashion, 
it  will  sit  atop 
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upright,  naked  branches,  often  mov- 
ing from  one  such  perch  to  another 
feeding  on  insects  or  protecting  its 
territory. 

Females  build  a  nest  in  the  forks 
of  shrubs,  usually  suspended  above 
the  fork  (not  in  it)  about  6  feet  up,  or 
in  a  clump  of  dense  vegetation  on  the 
ground.  The  loosely  built  nest  is  con- 
structed of  dried  grasses,  plant  stems 
and  various  vegetable  fibers,  and 


lined  with  fine  grasses,  plant  down 
and  animal  hair.  Two  to  four  creamy 
white  or  buff  eggs  spotted  and  speck- 
led with  brown  are  laid. 

While  there  are  five  other  sub- 
species of  the  willow  flycatcher 
found  across  the  U.S.,  the  southwest- 
ern willow  flycatcher  is  considered 
endangered.  The  willow  flycatcher 
leaves  in  early  September  to  winter  in 
southern  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Venezuela  and  Ecuador. 

(Empidonax  alnorum) 

The  alder  is  a  common  spring 
migrant  through  much  of  Virginia 
but  breeds  only  in  our  northern 
mountains.  It's  about  5  3A  to  6  inches 
long,  with  a  greenish-gray  back, 
white  throat  and  a  larger  bill.  Its  eye 
rings  are  not  always  as  prominent 
but  are  narrower  when  noticeable, 
and  it  has  slightly  greener  or  more 
yellowish  underparts  than  the  wil- 
low flycatcher. 

The  alder  flycatcher  tends  to  nest 
farther  north  than  most  Empids  and 
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builds  a  loosely  constructed  nest 
with  a  lot  of  material  dangling  from 
it.  The  bird  shows  a  preference  for 
wet,  brushy  bogs  of  alder  and  birch, 
and  thickets  around  ponds,  swamps 
and  streams.  Its  call  is  a  buzzy  "free- 
BEEE-yeer,"  but  is  similar  to  the  wil- 
low in  all  other  ways  and  habits. 

(Empidonax  minimus) 

As  its  name  implies  this  is  the 
smallest  of  the  small  flycatchers,  and 
is  one  of  the  more  common  flycatch- 
ers in  the  eastern  United  States.  It 
measures  5  to  5  ]A  inches  and  is  more 
grayish  on  its  back,  although  it  too 
appears  brownish-olive  or  greenish. 
It  also  appears  large  headed  and  its 
crown  is  darker.  Its  throat  is  whitish, 
while  its  breast  is  washed  with  gray. 
The  belly  and  under  tail  coverts  are 
pale  yellow.  The  wings  are  dusky 
with  two  distinct  wing  bars,  and  it 
has  a  noticeable  white  eye  ring. 

The  least  flycatcher  is  the  "chat- 
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terbox"  of  the  flycatchers  during 
spring  and  summer.  Its  song  is  a 
"che-BEC,"  or  "see-WICK,"  accented 
on  the  second  note,  and  its  call  is  a 
short  "whit."  It  flicks  its  wings  and 
jerks  its  tail  with  each  rendition,  and 
its  song  is  delivered  from  a  high 
perch  in  a  low,  swampy  clearing. 

The  least  flycatcher  arrives  in 
April  and  builds  a  nest  in  low 
saplings  or  shrubby  growths  near 
streams,  lakes  or  open  swamps.  The 
nest  is  placed  in  a  fork  or  crotch,  a 
neat  and  compact  structure  of  bark 
fibers,  plant  stems  and  tiown,  animal 
hair,  grasses  and  feathers  about  6  to 
15  feet  up.  Two  to  four  buffy-white 
unmarked  eggs  are  laid. 

The  least  flycatcher  is  more  wide- 
ly distributed  because  it  is  not  as  spe- 
cific about  its  habitat  and  not  as  tied 
to  wet  areas  as  the  other  flycatchers.  It 
seems  to  prefer  open  country  with 
scattered  brush  or  trees,  woodland 
edges  around  orchards,  gardens, 
parks  and  even  residential  areas.  Sel- 
dom is  it  found  in  deep  woods.  It 
feeds  on  a  higher  level  than  other  fly- 
catchers— eating  moths,  flies,  beetles, 
flying  ants  and  other  insects. 

The  least  flycatcher  is  a  common 
migrant  in  the  eastern  U.S.  and  de- 
parts in  early  October  for  Mexico, 
Panama  and  Peru. 

(Empidonaxflaviventris) 

This  is  the  one  small  flycatcher 
that  can  be  identified  by  color.  It 
measures  5  to  5  x/i  inches,  with 
greenish-olive  upper  parts  and  yel 
lowish-olive  to  yellow  under- 
pays. It  has  a  yellow  throat, 
broad  yellow  eye  rings,  a  rela- 
tively large  head,  and  a  short  tail. 
The  tail  is  a  deep  grayish-brown,  and 
wings  are  darker  with  coverts  tipped 
with  yellow.  The  sides  of  the  breast 
are  light  yellowish-olive,  looking 
somewhat  like  a  vest;  the  belly  is  yel- 
low; under  wings,  yellow;  and  wings 
bars,  buffy. 

Its  song  is  a  soft  "cheebunk," 
or  "perwee,"  and  its  call  is  a  — 

short,  whistled  "tuwee."  This 
bird  tends  to  perch  closer  to  the 


ground  than  other  flycatchers  and 
often  reveals  itself  only  by  a  soft  call. 
It  is  common  in  the  dense  cover  of 
coniferous  forests  and  bogs,  especial- 
ly the  northern-type  spruce,  tama- 
rack and  fir.  This  is  a  rare  breeder  in 
Virginia,  probably  confined  to  the 
Canadian-type  forests  of  the  south- 
ern Appalachians. 

Yellow-bellied  flycatchers  move 
north  a  little  later  than  their  cousins, 
and  then  mostly  through  the  western 
mountains  of  Virginia.  They  nest  on 
steep,  shaded  mountain  slopes  in  up- 
turned tree  roots  or  trunks  and 
branches  of  fallen  trees,  in  moss  beds, 
or  near  spring  seeps.  They  build  a 
bulky  cup  of  moss  and  lichens  lined 
with  fine  vegetable  fibers,  pine  nee- 
dles and  fine  grasses.  Three  to  five 
white  eggs,  delicately  spotted  with 
rust  are  laid.  They  feed  on  small  in- 


sects caught  on  the  wing  and  on 
small  berries  later  in  the  year.  They 
leave  in  September  for  northern  Mex- 
ico and  Panama.     □ 

Spike  Kiuitli  is  an  avid  naturalist  and  wildlife 
artist.  For  over  30  years  his  artwork  and  uniting 
have  appeared  in  Virginia  Wildlife.  Spike  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Outdoor  Writers 
Association. 

Be  Wild!  Live  Wild!  Grow  Wild!  is  a  reg- 
ular feature  that  highlights  Virginia's 
Wildlife  Action  Plan,  which  is  designed 
to  unite  natural  resources  agencies, 
sportsmen  and  women,  conservation- 
ists and  citizens  in  a  common  vision 
for  the  conservation  of  the  Common- 
wealth's wildlife  and  habitats  in  which 
they  live.  To  learn  more  or  to  become 
involved  with  this  new  program  visit: 
bewildvirginia.org. 
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The  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries' Hall  of  Fame  list  is  a 
compilation  of  all  the  freshwater  an- 
glers who  qualified  for  advanced 
awards  in  the  Angler  Recognition 
Program. 

To  achieve  the  status  of  Master  An- 
gler I,  five  trophy  fish  of  different 
species  must  be  caught  and  regis- 
tered with  the  Virginia  Angler  Recog- 
nition Program.  For  Master  II,  10  tro- 
phy fish  of  different  species  must  be 
caught,  and  so  on  for  the  Master  III  or 
IV  level.  Expert  anglers  must  catch 
and  register  10  trophy  fish  of  the 
same  species. 

Each  angler  who  accomplishes 
this  feat  receives  a  Master  Angler  or 
Expert  Angler  certificate  and  patch. 
Expert  patches  include  the  species  on 
the  patch.  There  is  no  fee  or  applica- 
tion for  Master  or  Expert. 

If  you  have  records  prior  to  1995 
and  believe  you  may  have  obtained 
this  angling  status,  please  call  the  Vir- 
ginia Angler  Recognition  Program  at 
(804)  367-1293  to  have  your  records 
checked. 

The  Creel-of-the-Year  Award  rec- 
ognizes the  angler  who  accounts  for 
the  most  trophy-sized  fish  caught 
and  registered  in  the  Angler  Recogni- 
tion Program  from  January  1  through 
December  31,  annually. 


MASTER 
ANGLER  I 

Jesse  Abshire,  Jr. 
Bryan  Aretz 
Timothy  Asmus 
Tracy  Boyd 
Eric  Brown 
Stephen  Brown 
Richard  Burke 
Roger  Burnett 
Jonathan  Cable 
Frank  Camp 
Allen  Campbell 
Lloyd  Carrier,  Jr. 
Kerry  Chandler 
Shannon  Christian 
James  Claybrook 
Stanford  Conner,  Jr. 
John  Cope 
Jamie  Curry 
Guy  Davis 
Brent  Dooley 
Jeffery  Downey 
Jimmie  Edwards 
William  Fullerton 
Daniel  Gearhart 
Matt  Gillispie 
Jonathan  Haga 
Tyler  Hall 
Newell  Hampton 
Conner  Harrison 
Dwight  Hawthorne 
Gary  Hodges 
Thomas  Jones 
Ian  Kalvaitis 
Warren  Kesterson 
R.Stanley  Kirchmier 
Jamie  LaFave 
Travis  Lewis 
Tripp  Lightner,  III 
Richard  Lindsay,  Jr. 
Cletaus  Liston 
James  Madures,  Jr. 
Randy  Markey 
Dan  Militaru 
Gary  Miller,  Jr. 
Douglas  Moore 
David  Morin 
Gregory  Morris 
Kenneth  Mosteller 


John  Nicholson,  Sr. 
Jonathan  Owen 
Roger  Owen 
Brian  Owens 
Heidi  Peelen 
Ashley  Pillar 
Joseph  Rothgeb 
Curtis  Shaw 
Shayne  Shilhanek 
Daniel  Smith 
Daniel  Spotten 
Joshua  Stevens 
Anthony  Stump 
Earl  Taylor 
Jared  Taylor 
Billy  Tosh 
Marvin  Vaught,  Jr. 
Bobby  Whitlow 
Stephen  Williamson,  Sr. 
Joey  Willie 
John  Wise,  Sr. 
Craig  Wolfe 
Roger  Lee  Wright,  II 

MASTER 
LEVEL  II 

Dennis  Buisset 
Mark  Joyce 
James  Lindsay 
Keith  Owens 
Steven  Richards 
James  Taylor 
Donald  Trantham,  Jr. 

MASTER 
LEVEL  III 

Glenn  Gardner 
Stephen  Miklandric 

MASTER 
LEVEL  IV 

William  Brandon 

EXPERTS 

Largemouth  Bass 

Gerald  Baker,  Sr. 
Danny  Best 
Darren  Brown 
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Mark  Christiansen 
Kevin  Gunn 
Douglas  Koehn,  Sr. 
Riley  Madison,  Jr. 
Michael  O'Dell 
Gary  Owen,  Sr. 
Rodney  Stubbs 

Smallmouth  Bass 

Kellam  Brooks 
James  Cuddihy,  Jr. 
Larry  Jordan 
Edward  Knight,  III 
Daniel  Leibfreid 
Bradford  Starkey 
Kevin  Staton 

Crappie 

William  Brandon 
Michael  Collins 
Eugene  Martineau 
Ashley  Pillar 
Roy  Taylor 

Rock  Bass 

Nicholas  Elder 
Bradford  Starkey 

Sunfish 

Adam  Parker 
Kayleigh  Wright 

Striped  Bass 

Brian  Baker 
Charles  Lee,  Jr. 

Blue  Catfish 

Samuel  Bell 
Eddie  Booth 
Marvin  Crawford 
Edward  Deane 
Robert  Edmonds 
David  Fenn 
Newell  Hampton 
John  Huckstep,  IV 
Michael  McGhee 
Lynda  Richardson 
Richard  G.  V.  Smith 
Ty  Topping 
AnnaVillanueva 


Rainbow  Trout 

William  Brandon 
James  Bryant 
Jeffrey  Choate 
Curtis  Fleming 
William  Haines 
Michael  Hatcher 
Kenneth  Hines 
Christopher  Huffman 
Roger  Lucas 
Charles  Sandridge 
James  Sasser 
Douglas  Seal,  Jr. 
Michael  Strickland,  Jr. 
James  Taylor 
William  Yost 

Brook  Trout 

James  Baker,  Jr. 
Christopher  Huffman 
Charles  Levier,  Jr. 
Roger  Lucas 
Joseph  Rothgeb 
Charles  Sandridge 
Rodman  Shanholtz 
Hazel  Wallace 
Anita  Weaver 

Brown  Trout 

Roger  Lucas 
Billy  Nelson,  Jr. 
Joseph  Rothgeb 

Chain  Pickerel 

William  Brandon 
Thomas  Harden 

Muskellunge 

Terry  Martin 
Charles  Toney,  II 

Northern  Pike 

Jeffrey  Shell 

Walleye 

John  Jones,  Sr. 


Yellow  Perch 

Conrad  Martin 
Michael  Morris 
Henry  Owens,  Jr. 
Roy  Taylor 

Gar 

William  Gaulding,  III 
Charles  Turner 

Bowfin 

Dino  Hallmark,  Sr. 

Carp 

Randall  Alford 

CREEL 

OF  THE  YEAR 

Jerry  Bartley 
Rainbow  Trout  (16), 
Brook  Trout  (43), 
Brown  Trout  (2) 
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2007  Angler  of  the  Year 


Species  Size 


Angler's  Name/Home 


Body  of  Water 


Date 


Largemouth  Bass,  12  lbs.,  6  oz.,  28  74  in. 

Smallmouth  Bass,  7  lbs.,  8  oz.,  22  Vz  in. 

Crappie,  3  lbs.,  9  oz.,  19  in. 

Rock  Bass,  2  lbs.,  12  74  in. 
Rock  Bass,  2  lbs.,  13  in. 

Sunfish,  2  lbs.,  4oz.,  12  in. 
Sunfish,  2  lbs.,  4oz.,  14  in. 

White  Bass,  3  lbs.,  6  oz.,  19  72  in. 

Striped  Bass,  45  lbs.,  8  oz.,  46  in. 

White  Perch,  1  lb.,  12  oz.,  16  in. 

Channel  Catfish,  27  lbs.,  2  oz.,  38  in. 

Blue  Catfish,  89  lbs. 

Flathead  Catfish,  44  lbs.,  42  in. 

Rainbow  Trout,  13  lbs.,  3  oz.,  28  74  in. 

Brook  Trout,  7  lbs.,  12  oz. 

Brown  Trout,  11  lbs.,  9  oz.,  26  7z  in. 

Chain  Pickerel,  6  lbs.,  28  7zin. 

Muskellunge,  45  lbs.  8  oz. 

Northern  Pike,  14  lbs.,  9  oz.,  37  74  in. 

Walleye,  9  lbs.,  5  oz. 

Yellow  Perch,  1  lb.,  12  oz.,  17  Vz  in. 
Yellow  Perch,  1  lb.,  12  oz.,  14  Vu  in. 

Gar,  22  lbs.,  12  oz.,  50  in. 

Bowfin,  15  lbs.,  30  72  in. 

Carp,  48  lbs.,  39  74  in. 


Randy  Polisky,  RockviUe,  VA 

Mary  Barksdale,  Rustburg,  VA 

Ricky  Gammons,  Bassett,  VA 

John  Guthrie,  Sutherland,  VA 
Dennis  Harrison,  Petersburg,  VA 

Jennifer  Hansen,  Bracey,  VA 
LesVanHoose,  Suffolk,  VA 

Charles  Clear,  Meadowview,  VA 

Tracy  Cobb,  Durham,  NC 

Roxanne  Merkal,  tynchburg,  VA 

Charles  Dunn,  Sr.,  Franklin,  VA 

Andy  Self,  Midlothian,  VA 

James  Williams,  Roanoke,  VA 

Jerry  Bartley,  Port  Republic,  VA 

Kevin  Colvin,  Crimora,  VA 

Jerry  Bartley,  Port  Republic,  VA 

Jeff  Dealing,  Roanoke,  VA 

Shannon  Hill 

Larry  Brown,  Harrisonburg,  VA 

Anthony  Martin,  Narrows,  VA 

Ricky  Stone,  Colonial  Beach,  VA 
Thomas  Sites,  Callands,  VA 

Leonard  Corum,  Dolphin,  VA 

Warren  Kesterson, 
Madison  Heights,  VA 

Larry  Robbins,  Coeburn,  VA 


Private  Pond 

James  River 

Private  Pond 

Nottoway  River 
Nottoway  River 

Lake  Gaston 

Western  Branch  Reservoir 

South  Holston  Reservoir 

Leesville  Lake 

Buggs  Island  Lake 

Nottoway  River 

James  River 

Smith  Mountain  Lake 

Hemlock  Springs 

Hemlock  Springs 

Hemlock  Springs 

Craig  Creek 

New  River 

Hearthstone  Lake 

New  River 

Lake  Moomaw 
Lake  Moomaw 

Lake  Gaston 

Chickahominy  Lake 

Bear  Creek  Reservoir 


07/26/2007 

09/03/2007 

04/07/2007 

03/14/2007 
05/12/2007 

04/29/2007 
05/05/2007 

03/28/2007 

04/22/2007 

07/03/2007 

03/14/2007 

06/27/2007 

03/10/2007 

06/13/2007 

04/11/2007 

08/03/2007 

05/28/2007 

06/01/2007 

05/26/2007 

04/26/2007 

04/12/2007 
07/10/2007 

05/11/2007 

02/14/2007 

09/26/2007 


Please  Note:  You  can  find  more  information  about  the  Trophy  Fish  Program  at  www.HuntFishVA.com,  or  call  804-367-1293. 
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2008  Outdoor 
Calendar  of  Events 

For  more  information  and  registration 
forms  go  to  the  "Upcoming  Events"  page 
on  the  Department's  Web  site  at 
www.HuntFishVA.com. 

June  6:  Fly  Fishing  Workshop,  Dinwid- 
die,  6-9  p.m. 

June  24:  Smalhnouth  Bass  Workshop, 
New  River,  Radford. 

July  8:  Flat  Out  Catfishing  Workshop, 
James  River,  Richmond. 

July  22:  Saltwater  Fishing  Workshop, 
Smith  Point  Marina,  Chespeake  Bay. 

August  5:  Flat  Out  Catfishing  Work- 
shop, James  River,  Richmond. 

August  22-24:  Mother-Daughter  Out- 
doors, Holiday  Lake  4-H  Educational 
Center,  Appomattox.  For  females  9 
years  of  age  and  above. 

September  20:  Fly  Fishing  Workshop, 
Riven  Rock  Park,  Harrisonburg. 

October  18:  Family  Fishing  Workshop, 
Bear  Creek  Lake  State  Park,  Cumber- 
land. 


■R.STUBLER- 


"Hank,  could  you  untangle  this 
backlash?  My  eyes  aren't  as  good 
as  they  used  to  be." 


by  Beth  Hester 

Boat  Green:  50  Steps  Boaters  Can  Take  to 

Save  Our  Waters 

by  Clyde  W.  Ford 

2008  New  Society  Publishers 

Trade  Paper  with  illustrations 

www.newsociety.com 

How  do  you  place  a  value  on  viewing  a 
sunset  from  a  secluded  cove?  The  marine 
environment  offers  us  values  not  easily 
quantifiable  in  economic  terms;  there  are 
aesthetic,  emotional  and  spiritual  values 
that  are  vitally  important  to  us. 

-  Clyde  Ford 

Boaters  and  anglers  are  a  privi- 
leged group.  We  constantly  monitor 
wind  conditions,  evaluate  moon 
phases,  scrutinize  tide  charts,  and 
spend  an  inordinate  amount  of  time 
selecting  just  the  right  lure  to  attract  a 
fish.  Consequently,  we  are  directly 
engaged  with  Mother  Nature  in  a 
way  the  casual  outdoor  observer  is 
not.  However,  with  privilege  comes 
responsibility.  We  who  ply  Virginia's 
waterways  are  best  positioned  to  inti- 
mately observe  the  toll  pollution  is 
taking  on  our  precious  resources,  and 
to  take  individual  responsibility  for 
making  our  lakes,  streams  and  estu- 
aries just  a  little  bit  healthier. 

Boat  Greett  is  a  practical,  no-non- 
sense step  in  the  right  direction. 
Clyde  Ford,  who  cruises  waterways 
aboard  his  single  engine  biodiesel 
trawler,  discusses  the  use  of  onboard 
solar  power  systems,  ecologically  re- 
sponsible 'bilge  busting'  techniques, 
crankcase  ventilation,  proper  anchor- 
ing procedures,  and  how  boaters  can 


enjoy  safe  encounters  with  a  variety 
of  marine  mammals.  A  chapter  dis- 
cussing the  efficacy  of  biofuels  such 
as  ethanol  may  not  sway  you  one 
way  or  the  other,  but  it's  good  chum 
for  thought. 

This  is  not  a  'preachy'  volume, 
but  readers  are  invited  to  become  in- 
volved in  an  Adopt  a  Waterway  pro- 
gram, and  a  list  of  advocacy  groups 
doing  positive  work  on  behalf  of  our 
marine  environment  is  provided. 

Environmental  activism  as  it  per- 
tains to  boating  isn't  just  altruistic  . . . 
green  boating  practices  can  enhance 
vessel  performance,  decrease  operat- 
ing costs  and  improve  onboard  safe- 
ty. Boat  Green  would  be  a  great  auxil- 
iary textbook  for  any  power-boating 
or  sailing  class.    □ 

Celebrate  Nature  Photography 
Day on June  15 

by  Lynda  Richardson 

For  the  third  year  in  a  row,  June 
1 5th  has  been  set  aside  by  McGraw- 
Hill's  Chase's  Calendar  of  Events  to  cel- 
ebrate Nature  Photography  Day.  Ac- 
cording to  the  North  American  Na- 
ture Photography  Association,  who 
lobbied  to  create  this  special  day,  Na- 
ture Photography  Day  "...  has  been 
set  aside  to  honor  the  influence  of  the 
field  (of  nature  photography)  as  an 
art  form,  a  vehicle  for  conservation, 
and  an  invaluable  way  of  capturing 
the  natural  world." 

So,  on  June  15th  pick  up  your 
camera  and  celebrate  the  day  by  cap- 
turing fabulous  images  of  the  incredi- 
ble natural  world  around  you! 

For  more  information  about  Na- 
ture Photography  Day  and  for  ideas 
on  how  to  enjoy  it,  check  out  the 
North  American  Nature  Photogra- 
phy Association's  Web  site  at 
http:  /  /  www.nanpa.org  /  news  /  2008 
_NaturePhotoDay.php .    □ 
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2007  Morgan  Award 


The  2007  William  Dixon  Morgan  Memorial  Award  was  given  to  George  "Spud"  Almond 
on  April  12,  2008.  The  Morgan  award  is  presented  to  the  instructor  who  has  made  extensive 
contributions  to  the  hunter  education  program.  Almond  has  been  active  in  the  hunter  edu- 
cation program  since  1990  and  has  volunteered  over  2, 700  hours  and  taught  over  1,550 
students.  As  a  Master  Instructor  he  helps  to  train  other  volunteers  and  is  active  in  most  vol- 
unteer instructor  workshops. 

Pictured,  left  to  right,  Audrey  Almond,  George  E.  "Spud"  Almond,  Mrs.  Magdeline  Mor- 
gan, mother  of  W.D.  Morgan,  and  Crystal  Weidman,  Region  2  Hunter  Education  Coordinator. 


VOWA  Youth  Essay  Contest 

Congratulations  to  Micheala 
Bryant  for  her  first-place  entry  in  the 
annual  youth  writing  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Virginia  Outdoor  Writers 
Association,  printed  here. 

'Attack  of  the  Does" 

My  most  memorable  outdoor  ex- 
perience happened  in  the  2006  hunting 
season,  when  the  does  attacked! 

After  a  45-minute  drive  to  the  base, 
we  checked  out  our  tree  stands.  We  got 
there  in  time  to  get  my  favorite  stand: 
Number  17.  Stand  17  has  always  been 
my  favorite  because  it  is  the  Cadillac  of 
stands.  It  is  big  enough  for  two  and  has 
a  wooden  railing  that  makes  you  feel 
safe.  Granted,  this  stand  has  its  down- 
falls, one  being  that  there  have  always 
been  creepy  hairy  spiders  around  that 
randomly  pop  out  of  nowhere. 

I  climbed  into  my  stand.  My  father 
climbed  up  and  handed  me  my  gun. 
He  stayed  for  about  10  minutes,  brief- 
ing me  on  where  to  shoot.  He  then  left, 
telling  me  that  he  would  pick  me  up 
after  dark. 

I  sat  scanning  the  area  while  I  read 
a  horse  magazine.  A  couple  of  hours 
later,  I  was  doing  my  routine  scan 
when  I  saw  them.  Two  does  had 
popped  up  about  200  yards  ahead  of 
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me.  I  started  to  panic  because  this  was 
the  first  time  I  saw  two  deer  at  once.  I 
sat  there  as  still  as  an  iceberg  for  what 
seemed  like  an  eternity!  There  were  so 
many  thoughts  running  through  my 
head.  I  had  a  third  person  conversation 
with  myself. 

I  kept  my  cool  while  watching  the 
does.  The  meanest  part  was  that  they 
were  just  standing  there,  whispering 
into  each  other's  ears  as  if  they  were 
gossiping  about  the  latest  hunky  buck 
and  waving  their  little  tails.  I  was  so 
wrapped  up  in  my  thoughts  that  I  did- 
n't realize  that  they  were  slowly  com- 
ing into  range. 

Just  when  I  thought  it  couldn't  get 
any  better;  two  deer  popped  out  of  the 
woods  from  my  left  and  two  from  my 
right.  I  thought,  "Oh  great!  What  am  I 
supposed  to  do  now?" 

I  was  getting  confused  and  pretty 
angry.  I  had  six  deer  around  my  stand.  I 
picked  up  my  gun  very  slowly  and  sat 
pondering.  "Now  do  I  go  for  one  of  the 
two  gossiping  deer  in  front  of  me?  . . . 
Or  do  I  go  for  the  two  on  my  left  or  my 
right?"  There  were  so  many  thoughts 
running  through  my  head,  and  the 
worst  part  was  that  three  of  the  does 
were  in  range.  It  was  just  plain  unfair. 
They  had  purposefully  popped  up  and 
were  just  standing  there  gossiping. 

My  father  snuck  in  and  was 


shocked  when  he  discovered  my  doe 
dilemma.  He  laughed  with  me  for 
about  two  minutes.  He  saw  a  very  frus- 
trated hunting  buddy  (me)  being  thor- 
oughly mocked  by  the  does,  creepy 
spiders,  and  whatever  else  Mother  Na- 
ture had  in  store. 

I  ended  up  not  shooting  because  it 
got  dark  before  I  could  make  my  deci- 
sion. I'm  kind  of  glad  that  I  didn't  be- 
cause it  meant  that  I  might  have  taken  a 
long  shot  which  may  have  injured,  but 
not  killed.  We  would  have  then  spent 
the  night  tracking  down  that  poor  doe. 
I  learned  a  very  important  lesson:  Does 
are  crafty. 

My  father  will  not  let  that  story  die. 
He  came  up  with  a  heck  of  a  lot  funnier 
version  that  goes: 

It  zoas  day  three  of  no  food,  and 
Micheala  was  sitting  in  that  stand  with 
only  a  single  round.  Out  of  the  blue  the  tree 
stand  started  to  shake.  She  turned  around 
only  to  find  a  doe  climbing  up.  This  doe  had 
a  black  eye  patch,  a  red  bandana  around  her 
head,  biker  clothes,  a  knife  in  her  teeth,  and  a 
tattoo  that  read,  "I  HATE  HUNTERS." 
She  knew  it  was  the  doe  or  die.  So  she  picked 
up  her  shotgun  and  pointed  it  at  the  doe. 
The  doe's  mission  was  simple  . . .  Micheala 
knew  it  ivas  the  moment  of  truth  . . .  Would 
it  be  the  doe?  Or  would  it  be  her? 

He  never  finished  the  ending  of 
that  story,  although  I  love  his  version  a 
whole  lot  better  than  mine.  All  of  my 
family  and  friends  know  it.  It  doesn't 
bother  me  because  what  happened  in 
that  stand  stays  with  the  does  and  me 
(although  I  can't  say  that  I'm  not  silent- 
ly plotting  my  revenge).  The  2006  hunt- 
ing season  was  officially  dubbed  "Does 
one,  hunter  none"  for  the  Bryant 
household.  The  does  had  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage over  the  poor  lonely  hunter.  I 
will  get  one  of  them  another  season,  an- 
other day.    □ 


Vear  Readery, 

Virginia  Wildlife  will  take  a  pause 
on  the  recipe  column  that  ran  for 
many,  many  years  under  the  very 
capable  guidance  of  the  late  Joan 
Cone. 

While  we  may  include  an  occa- 
sional dish  in  future  2008  issues, 
we  will  return  to  the  recipe  page  as 
a  regular  feature  of  the  magazine 
beginning  in  January,  2009.  Thank 
you  for  your  patience  and  under- 
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by  Jim  Crosby 


What's  Your  Boat  Trailer  Worth? 


ty  oat  trailers  expand  our  horizons 
L/  by  allowing  us  to  experience  far 
away  adventures  limited  only  by  our 
imagination  and  the  roads  that  lead 
us  to  a  launch  ramp. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  that  your 
boat  trailer  is  out  of  service.  What  a 
tragedy! 

Boat  trailers  too  often  are  the 
most  neglected  item  of  boat-related 
equipment  and  they  strike  back  with 
a  vengeance.  Having  trailer  troubles 
on  the  road  is  a  real  calamity — espe- 
cially on  weekends  or  holidays  when 
parts  and  service  can  be  difficult  to 
obtain. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  this 
calamity  is  to  perform  preventive 
maintenance  that  works  from  the 
ground  up.  "Where  the  rubber  meets 
the  road"  is  the  place  to  begin. 

Boat  trailer  tires  seem  to  be  a 
great  mystery.  Few  people  realize 
that  they  are  of  a  special  design  and 
that  any  old  car  tire  will  not  be  safe  or 
serviceable.  Once,  I  stopped  at  a  tire 
dealership  and  asked  if  they  could 
supply  replacements.  They  said, 
"Immediately,"  and  priced  four  re- 
placements. The  price  sounded  good 
and  I  gave  them  the  go  ahead.  True  to 
their  prediction,  they  had  me  on  my 
way  in  short  order. 

After  months  of  scraping  the  rear 
of  my  trailer  over  every  curb  and  a 
couple  of  blowouts,  I  was  told  that  I 
had  car  tires  on  my  trailer  and  that 
was  my  problem.  It  was  explained  to 
me  that  trailer  tires  are  high  profile 
tires  and  require  air  pressure  so  the 
sidewalls  don't  deflect  and  heat  up, 
which  was  causing  my  blowouts  and 
curb  scraping.  This  dealer  set  me  up 
with  trailer  tires,  and  that  ended  my 
problems. 

Another  problem  common  to 


Properly  tightened  wheel/axle  nuts  and 
good  air  pressure  will  prolong  the  life  of 
your  boat  trailer  tires.  ®Jim  Crosby 

boat  trailers  occurs  at  the  point  where 
the  wheels /tires  attach  to  the  axle. 
This  mounting  requires  ball  bearings 
to  allow  the  wheels  to  spin  freely.  Ball 
bearings  require  constant  lubrication 
to  reduce  friction,  which  generates 
heat  that  will  eventually  destroy 
them.  A  new  set  of  wheel  bearings 
also  includes  a  set  of  seals  to  prevent 
the  lubricant  from  leaking  out.  The 
outside  seal  has  a  grease  fitting  to  en- 
able the  periodic  replacement  of  lu- 
bricant. The  proper  amount  of  lubri- 
cant is  key  to  preventing  wheel  bear- 
ing damage:  too  little  and  friction  will 
destroy  the  bearings;  too  much  and 
you  will  blow  out  the  seals,  which 
will  then  allow  the  lubricant  to  es- 
cape and  threatens  to  destroy  the 
bearings. 

Another  source  of  wheel  bearing 
friction  is  the  degree  to  which  the 
wheel /axle  nut  is  tightened  against 
it.  The  wheels  must  not  wobble  be- 
cause the  nut  is  too  loose  or  meet  re- 
sistance because  it  is  too  tight — 
either  of  which  will  destroy  your 
bearings.  With  these  facts  in  mind, 
you  should  service  or  have  your 
wheels  and  bearings  serviced  before 


your  first  trip  of  each  boating  season. 
This  annual  service  should  also  in- 
clude checking  all  bolt/ nut  tightness 
around  the  frame  and  bunk /roller 
mounts  for  the  carriage  of  the  boat. 

Lights  are  another  common 
problem  with  boat  trailers.  When 
you  drop  your  trailer  on  the  ball 
mount  of  your  tow  vehicle,  secure  the 
latch  and  hook  up  the  safety  chains 
crossed  to  form  an  "X."  Don't  forget 
to  plug  the  light  connection  into  your 
tow  vehicle. 

Now  is  the  time  to  perform  your 
final  safety  check  before  bounding 
off  down  the  road.  This  really  re- 
quires two  people:  one  to  step  on  the 
brakes  and  operate  the  turn  signals 
while  the  other  stands  to  the  rear  of 
the  trailer  to  check  the  lights.  A  com- 
plete check,  all  the  way  around  the 
total  unit,  should  be  performed  to 
confirm  the  correct  size  ball  was  used 
that  does  not  wobble  when  rocked, 
the  chains  are  secure,  tires  and  treads 
appear  to  be  within  tolerances,  and 
everything  onboard  the  vessel  is  se- 
cured. The  roadways  leading  to  and 
from  launch  ramps  are  strewn  with 
life  jackets,  seat  cushions  and  other 
boat  items  blown  overboard  by  55- 
mph  winds. 

My  final  safety  inspection  is  per- 
formed during  the  first  stop  of  the 
trip,  where  I  get  out  and  check  the 
sidewalls  of  the  tires  and  hubs  for 
heat  buildup — any  one  of  which  can 
mean  trouble  down  the  road.  What  a 
great  feeling  it  is  to  get  back  into  your 
tow  vehicle  knowing  that  your  tires 
and  hubs  are  running  cool.    □ 

Please  Note:  I  always  welcome  feed- 
back, input  and /or  suggestions  from 
readers.  My  email  address  is:  jecros- 
by@comcast.net . 
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by  Lynda  Richardson 


Create  Your  Own  Favorite  Shooting  Location 


lyl/ith  the  cost  of  gasoline  sky- 
V w  rocketing,  many  nature  and 
wildlife  photographers  are  finding  it 
harder  to  justify  those  long  trips  to  fa- 
vored shooting  locations.  But  honest- 
ly you  don't  really  have  to  travel  to 
exotic  places  or  even  across  the  state 
to  capture  fabulous  nature  photo- 
graphs. Instead  of  driving,  use  your 
gas  money  to  create  a  perfect  shoot- 
ing location  right  in  your  own  back- 
yard! 

Some  of  the  most  creative,  hilari- 
ous and  beautiful  photographs  I 
have  seen  were  captured  in  the  pho- 
tographer's backyard:  a  kaleido- 
scope of  brilliant  color  as  flowers 
swayed  in  the  breeze,  a  black  bear 
caught  in  the  act  raiding  a  bird  feeder, 
tiny  red  ants  "milking"  aphids  of 
their  sugary  excretions.  (The  ant  pho- 
tograph won  first  place  in  the  presti- 
gious BBC  "Wildlife  Photographer  of 
the  Year"  competition  several  years 
ago!) 

Turning  your  yard  into  a  wildlife 
habitat  not  only  brings  the  subjects  to 
you,  it  helps  provide  additional  food, 
water  and  shelter  for  animals  that  are 
constantly  in  jeopardy  of  losing  their 
homes  to  competing  land  uses.  Bird 
feeders,  small  ponds  and  well 
thought-out  plantings  provide  a  little 
extra  help  for  our  wildlife  friends 
while  creating  a  stunning  backyard 
photography  studio  with  endless 
possibilities. 

When  I  think  about  gorgeous 
backyard  studios,  I  instantly  think  of 
photographer  Connie  Toops  and  her 
home  at  Lost  Cove  Farm  in  Madison 
County,  N.C.  Connie  has  perfected 
the  idea  of  creating  a  "shoot-able" 
wildlife  habitat.  Not  only  has  she  de- 
signed a  phenomenal  landscape 
bursting  with  photographic  possibil- 
ities, she  also  shares  her  backyard 
habitat  and  photographic  knowl- 
edge in  workshops  on  both  subjects. 
Be  sure  to  check  out  her  Web  site  to 
learn  more:  http:/  /www.lostcove- 
farm.com/about.htm . 


By  creating  a  wildlife  habitat  in  your  own 
backyard,  you  can  draw  in  gorgeous  birds 
like  this  male  northern  cardinal. 
i£jLynda  Richardson. 

So,  instead  of  spending  your  hard 
earned  money  on  gasoline,  use  it  to 
buy  flowers  and  bird  feeders.  Not 
only  will  you  be  doing  something 
positive  for  the  environment,  you  will 
now  have  no  excuse  to  not  go  out  and 
shoot  fabulous  nature  and  wildlife 
photographs. 

If  you  would  like  to  turn  your 
yard  into  a  certified  wildlife  habitat, 


please  contact: 

Virginia  Department  of  Game  & 
Inland  Fisheries,  "Habitat  at  Home" 
http:/  / www.HuntFishVA.com/habi 
tat  /  habitat-at-home  / 

National  Wildlife  Federation 
"Create  a  Certified  Wildlife  Habitat" 
http:  /  /  www.nwf.org  /  backyard  / 

Would  you  like  to  see  a  few  exam- 
ples of  photographs  taken  in  back- 
yards? Find  examples  in  our  recent 
photography  contest  showcase 
(March  2008),  and  check  out  the  win- 
ners of  Nature's  Best  Photography  Back- 
yards Contest  at  http://www.na- 
turesbestmagazine.com    □ 

You  are  invited  to  submit  one  of  your  best  im- 
ages to  "Image  of  the  Month,"  Virginia  Wildlife 
Magazine,  P.O.  Box  11104,  (4010  West  Broad 
Street),  Richmond,  VA,  23230-1104.  Send  origi- 
nal slides,  high  quality  prints,  or  high-res  jpeg 
files  on  disk  and  include  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  or  other  shipping  method  for 
return.  Also,  please  include  any  pertinent  infor- 
mation regarding  how  and  where  the  image  was 
captured,  what  camera,  film  and  settings  you 
used.  I  hope  to  see  your  image  as  our  next 
"Image  of  the  Month!" 


Congratulations  go  to  budding,  young  photographer  Mark  Petersen  of  Chesapeake  for  his 
wonderful  photograph  of  a  yellow-shafted  flicker  and  a  male  Eastern  bluebird  cautiously 
sharing  a  suet  feeder.  Mark,  age  15,  captured  this  image  in  his  backyard  in  the  spring  of 
2005  using  a  Kodak  EasyShare  DX7590  digital  camera  set  at  ISO  140,  1/1 60th  at  f. 3.7. 
Keep  up  the  good  work,  Mark! 
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2007  Limited  Edition 

Virginia  WildlifeCoWectox's  Knife 

Our  2007  Collector's  knife  has  been  customized  by  Buck  Knives.  This  classic 
model  1 10  folding  knife  is  8  1/2"  long  when  fully  opened  and  has  a  distinctive, 
natural  woodgrain  handle  with  gold  lettering.  Each  knife  is  individually  serial 
numbered  and  has  a  mirror  polished  blade  engraved  with  a  fox.  Our  custom  knife 
comes  in  a  solid  cherry  box  with  a  collage  of  foxes  engraved  on  the  box  cover. 


Item  #VW  407 


$90.00  each  (plus  $7.25  S&H) 


2006  Virginia  Wildlife  Col  lector's  Knife 

This  year's  knife  has  been  customized  for  us  by  Buck  Knives.  Each  knife  is  individ- 
ually serial  numbered,  and  comes  with  a  distinctive  rosewood  handle  and  gold 
lettering.  This  year's  knife  also  includes  two  white-tailed  deer  etched  on  the  blade. 
This  custom  knife  not  only  comes  with  a  leather  sheath,  but  also  a  custom  made 
solid,  cherry  box  with  a  decorative  wildlife  scene  engraved  on  the  cover. 

Item  #VW-406  $85.00  each  (plus  $7.25  S&H) 


2005  Virginia  Wildlife  Col  lector's  Knife 

This  year's  knife  has  been  customized  for  us  by  Buck  Knives  and  has  a  cut  out  blade 
of  a  hunter  and  his  dog.  Each  knife  is  individually  serial  numbered  and  comes  with 
a  distinctive  rosewood  handle  and  gold  lettering.  This  custom  knife  comes  in  a 
decorative  solid  cherry  box  with  a  hunting  scene  engraved  on  the  cover. 

Item  #VW-405  $75.00  each  (plus  $7.25  S&H) 

To  Order  Visit  the  Department's  Web  site  at: 

www.HuntFishVA.com  or  call  (804)  367-2569 

Please  allow  3  to  4  weeks  for  delivery. 


Subscribe  to  the  NEW 


Virginia  Pepartment  of  frame  and  Inland  Fisheries 

Outdoor  Report 

Managing  and  Conserving 
Our  Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources 


For  a  free  email  subscription,  visit  our 

Web  site  at  www.HuntFishVA.com.  Click  on  the 

Outdoor  Report  link  and  simply  fill  in  the 

required  information. 


Commonwealth  o/' Virginia 

Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
LIFETIME 


Ovuv  New 
Lcrcrb 


Lifetime  Licenses 

Open  the  door  to  a  lifetime  of  enjoyment 

in  the  great  outdoors  of  Virginia  with  a  lifetime 

freshwater  fishing,  hunting  or  trout  license! 

It's  an  investment  that  keeps  on  giving. 

For  more  information  visit: 

httpyAvww.HuntFishVA.com/fornis/ 
lifetime_Hcenses/instructions.html 

or  call  1-  (866)  721-6911 


2008  Kids  n  Fishing 
Photo  Contest 

Reminder: 

♦  Photos  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  June  21, 2008. 

♦  Check  www.HuntFishVA.com  for  details. 

♦  Send  entry  to  2008  Kids  'n  Fishing 
Photo  Contest,  VDGIR  P.O.  Box  1 1 1 04, 
Richmond,  VA  23230-1 104. 


Big  Prize  Packages 


Virginia 

Free  Freshwater  Fishing  Days 

June  6-8, 2008 

BETTER  STOCK  UP  ON  PHOTO  ALBUMS. 

Celebrate  with  us  and  discover  just  how  much  Fun  Fishing 
and  boating  can  be  when  you  do  it  together. 


For  Virginia  Wildlife  subscription  calls  only  1-800-710-9369 
Twelve  issues  for  $12.95 

All  other  calls  to  (804)  367-1000 
Visit  our  Web  Site  at  www.HuntFishVA.com 


